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Events of the GWeek. 


A SENSIBLE advance has been made this week to the 
policy of an Irish settlement by consent. In brief, the 
Prime Minister has offered an informal Conference, and 
Mr. Bonar Law has accepted the invitation. Each party 
has suggested limits to any concession that might arise 
from these communications; but neither has put a veto 
on a free debate of the whole issue. Mr. Asquith 
rejected a formal Conference on the ground that it must 
prove abortive without a more or less agreed basis, but 
offered an “interchange of views and suggestions, free, 
frank, and without prejudice,’’ and added that he and 
his colleagues were ready to take part in it. Further- 
more, he was ready to consider with “an open mind” 
every possible point in a scheme for the adjustment of the 
Ulster question, subject to the conditions that nothing 
was to interfere with the setting up in Dublin of a 
subordinate Irish Legislature, with an Executive respon- 
sible to it; that there must be no “ permanent ’”’ or “ in- 
superable ’’ barrier to Irish unity ; and that, though he 





recognized the importance of “devolution’’ for other 
parts of the United Kingdom, the Irish claim must be 
dealt with first. As to “ Carsonism,’’ the Prime Minister 
declared that the Government would not be intimidated 
by the threat of force, and the Executive was prepared 
to “ assert the authority of the law by every appropriate 
and adequate measure.”’ 
” . * 


Mr. Law replied, at Wallsend, to this tender in 
words which can only be described as promising. While 
declaring that Mr. Asquith’s conditions were obscure, 
he added :— 

“Tf I have correctly understood Mr. Asquith, if he 
does mean to extend to us an invitation such as I have 
indicated, then we shall not decline to respond to it, 
and we shall carefully consider any proposals he may 
make to us, and consider them with a real desire to find 
a solution, if a solution be possible.’ 

This puts it on the Government to make proposals, 
but we suppose they will not refuse. Mr. Law 
reached his conclusion through a statement of 
the Liberal alternatives. The Government, he said, 
could either: go full steam ahead, which would be 
madness ; they could submit the question to the judgment 
of the country, in which case, if the popular verdict was 
for Home Rule, English Unionism would withdraw 
support from “Carsonism”; or they could try and 
arrange a settlement, which would obviate “ some of the 
dangers’’ which Unionists dreaded, and would prevent 
civil war. Itis, therefore, this third course to which both 
parties are now practically pledged. The second, that of 
a pre-Home Rule Bill election, is virtually ruled out, for 
everybody is now a sort of a Home Ruler, and the only 
intelligible question which could be put, even in a Home 
Rule referendum, would be the exemption of Ulster. 
Finally, Sir Edward Carson—who was at Mr. Law’s 
Wallsend meeting—gave a qualified adherence to the 
informal Conference, adding that no offer of the Govern- 
ment was of any use unless consistent with the Ulster 
Covenant. 
* oe * 

On Monday, Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Berwick, 
made what he called a “ personal” contribution to the 
question of Irish peace. It followed the same general 
lines as Mr. Asquith’s, with the superficial difference 
that while the Prime Minister seemed to hint at a tem- 
porary exclusion of the Protestant counties, Sir Edward 
outlined a scheme of “ Home Rule within Home Rule,’’ 
based on autonomy in “administration, police, and 
matters of that kind.’’ No room for oppression or 
unequal dealing with Ulster was left under the Bill as it 
stood ; but if Ulster was still nervous, let her say what 
she wanted, and the Government would try and meet her 
by leaving certain things “ statutorily’’ in her hands, 
so that their management would inevitably be local. 
The total exclusion of Ulster, or of the four counties, 
was impracticable, not only because of the difficulties in 
drawing the line, but because, under it, the position of 
the Protestant minority outside the separated area would 
be much worse than if the whole of Ulster joined the 
Dublin Parliament. In a later speech, Sir Edward made 
an interesting reference to woman suffrage, concluding 
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with a hint that when the election came he would be 

prepared to answer the question whether he would join 

any Government which was hostile to the women’s cause. 
* x * 

At a second speech at Newcastle, Mr. Bonar Law 
made a curious and interesting attempt to set up again 
the earlier Disraelian tradition of Tory democracy. 
He admitted that in Mr. Lloyd George the Liberals— 
who, he hinted, might still have a long lease of power—had 
a rich asset ; he was the greatest living demagogue, whose 
strength arose from the fact that he had at least an actor’s 
sincerity in playing his part. Liberalism had, no doubt, 
the disadvantage of possessing the ‘‘ cranks and the mad- 
men,” but Toryism had also its cross in the shape of 
its ‘‘ reactionary ’’ wing, the people who thought the 
world good enough as it was, and did not want to change 
it. Mr. Law quoted and adopted Disraeli’s definition 
of the Tory ideal—the raising of the condition of the 
mass of the people. This looks as if the young Tory 
wing had achieved something of a victory at head- 


quarters, after a set-back. 
* 7 x 


Mr. Lioyp GeorcE expounded on Thursday a further 
important instalment of the Government’s Land Pro- 
gramme to a deputation from the Town Tenants’ League, 
a non-party organization, representing over 200,000 shop- 
keepers, of every shade of political opinion. The confisca- 
tion of business tenants’ improvements and goodwill by 
landlords under freehold as well as under leasehold tenure, 
is to be met by an enactment assuring adequate compensa- 
tion for disturbance, on the lines of the Town Tenants’ 
(Ireland) Act, 1906, but free from some of its qualifying 
provisions. The decision of the Government to remove a 
long-standing grievance, which weighs with particular 
heaviness on the smaller shopkeeper, will certainly be 
popular—the deputation went away delighted—but it is 
also obviously just. The legal principle, quicquid plan- 
tatur solo, solo cedit, is a monstrous perversion of natural 
justice, particularly in leasehold towns; it has trans- 
ferred millions of pounds’ worth of property from those 
who have created it to those who have paid nothing for 
it. Its radical modification is clearly in the interests 
of business and of urban development. 

* * * 


THERE is a clear division in the Conservative Party 
as to the land policy expounded at Bedford and 
Swindon. Mr. Chaplin writes to the “ Morning Post,’’ 
declaring that it means land nationalization, and involves 
the “gravest menace’’ to the agricultural interest, 
whilst Mr. Joynson Hicks, following Mr. Leslie Scott, 
blesses it altogether. He accepts its general prin- 
ciple that the public good must come before the 
power of a class; sees nothing to object to in 
the Ministry of Lands; supports the minimum wage, and 
agrees that the extra pay must eventually come out of 
rent; and warmly endorses the State scheme of cottage 
building. Finally, he insists that the main fabric of this 
policy is Tory, save that Mr. George proposes to spend 
the money through the central government instead 
of through local authorities :— 

“ Old-fashioned people may call this rank Socialism. 

All I can say is, it is the Socialism propounded by the 

flower of the younger men in our party.”’ 

* ia * 


Tue Mexican crisis is no nearer a solution as the 
result of the Presidential election, which was held on 
Sunday. An election with most of the Chamber in 
prison and half the country in the hands of the rebels was 
bound to be a farce, and, indeed, when Mexican elections 
are not a farce they are apt to be tragedies. Only 
10,000, out of 80,000, electors voted in the Federal 
district, and it was at first said that the result would be 











to give none of the candidates an absolute majority. It 
is now believed that Huerta has secured a majority, in 
which case he has promised to hand over the Presidency 
to his satellite, General Blanquet, a bloody-minded veteran 
who began his carer as the serjeant who commanded the 
squad which shot the Emperor Maximilian. General 
Felix Diaz, Huerta’s partner in the cowp d’état, who was, 
or wished to be, a candidate for the Presidency, after, 
with difficulty, escaping arrest at Vera Cruz, is now a 
refugee on a U.S.A. gunboat. Huerta has had his 
entire personal staff arrested on a charge of conspiring 
against him. 
* * * 

PreEsipENT WILSON, meanwhile, is about to put for- 
ward a constructive policy. The relations of the States 
with other American Republics, he said, at Mobile, on 
Monday, should be governed by “morality not ex- 
pediency ’’ ; the aim should be to promote the reality of 
self-government, and to emancipate the Latin Republics 
“from the material interests of other nations.’’ One 
sentence suggested an extension of the Monroe doctrine. 
The States deem it their duty to assist these Republics to 
emancipate themselves from their subordination to 
foreign holders of concessions. A free country, the 
States, for example, “does not grant concessions to 
foreign capitalists ; it invites them to make investments.” 
The policy which President Wilson is believed to con- 
template aims at the adoption of some neutral provisional 
President, acceptable to both parties in the civil war. 

* * * 


Iraty has passed through the exciting experience of 
enlarging her electorate at one blow from three to eight 
millions, and realizes, when all is over, that on the surface 
nothing is changed. What deeper moral and intellectual 
changes may follow from this enlargement of the 
democracy only time will show. But the first result is 
to leave the balance of parties nearly what it was. The 
cold, astute personality of Signor Giolitti still dominates 
Italian politics, and his composite majority, which in- 
cludes both moderate Clericals and unorthodox Socialists, 
has secured a new lease of power. There was little out- 
ward excitement during the first ballots on Sunday, and 
so clear was the issue that only ninety-eight second ballots 
will be necessary as against 383 seats already filled. 
Italian groups are difficult to classify, but the Giolittian 
majority is said to be a little more conservative in color 
than it was. The Socialists have done well, and have 
secured twenty seats for the moderate “ Reformists,’’ and 
thirty for the Orthodox group. The latter had as the 
first two items on their programme opposition to colonial 
expansion, including the African adventure, and a 
demand for free trade. The humor of the election was 
provided by the Futurists, who called for war on all the 
world, and the destruction of all ancient monuments and 
art galleries. 

* * * 

A GRAVE event has occurred in Ireland. Mr. Larkin 
has been found guilty of using seditious language and 
sentenced to seven months’ imprisonment. The trial 
seems to us to have been surrounded by every objection- 
able feature. The promised inquiry into the conduct of the 
police was refused on the ground of the embittered state 
of feeling; while the Larkin trial has been relentlessly 
pressed. The jury were a middle-class body, and the 
Attorney-General even refused the request of Mr. 
Wallace, a Dublin coal merchant, to be excused from 
service on the ground that he was interested in the strike. 
The sentences on which Mr. Larkin was convicted were 
far less direct incitements to lawlessness than Sir Edward 
Carson’s. Yet a suggestion to workmen to pay no rent till 
the tramway men were satisfied, and a disrespectful, but 
not brutal or serious, reference to the King, were equally 
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treated as seditious. How can such a prosecution stand 
side by side with the inaction as against Sir Edward 
Carson? Surely, if it is Liberal policy to wink at an open 
organization of armed revolt (and we do not gainsay it), 
it is Liberal doctrine to ignore a few wild words spoken 
to men threatened with the loss of the trade unioniste’ 
charter. 
* * * 

WE publish elsewhere letters from correspondents 
which place the conduct of the Catholic priesthood in the 
Dublin strikes in no enviable light. No English reader 
needs, of course, to be assured that the plan of Mrs. 
Montefiore and her friend was void of any sectarian 
object. It is clear also that the parents’ consent had 
been freely given. If not, why were they threatened 
with spiritual penalties if the children went? A more 
impolitic act than that of Archbishop Walsh 
can hardly be imagined. The Roman Church in 
Ireland claims, with some justice, to be a people’s church. 
Yet it violently intervenes against labor in a critical 
struggle, strains law and good feeling, and gives a broad 
handle to those who use the old rhetorical weapon that 
Home Rule means Rome Rule. Doubtless, the reverse 
is the case, for Home Rule will give the Nationalist 
Catholic Party the power to stand up against the priest- 
hood which it conspicuously lacks to-day. 

* * . 


THERE is one point upon which public opinion in 
Spain is resolute and nearly unanimous. It will not, 
under any circumstances, tolerate the return to power of 
Sefior Maura, the murderer of Ferrer, and the leader of 
the reaction. That is the only conclusion of interest 
which emerges from the Ministerial crisis which ended 
this week. The Liberal Party, since the assassination of 
Canalejas, has gone to pieces, in spite of all the King 
could do to save it, in consequence of the rivalry between 
the late Premier, Count Romanores, and the dis- 
sident leader, Sefior Prieto. The main trend of opinion 
(fostered by the King) is manifestly Progressive, and most 
of the Republicans have lately “rallied” to the 
monarchy; but the Liberal Party seemed unable to 
profit by it. Sefior Prieto attacked the forward policy 
in Morocco (which is clearly unpopular), the rapproche- 
ment with France (which evidently leaves most Spaniards 
cold), and also the recent law of provincial decentralisa- 
tion. But no one supposed that the reason of his 
opposition is more than personal, and both he and his 
rival are mediocre statesmen and poor orators. A stop- 
gap Ministry has been formed under the moderate-Con- 
servative, Sefior Dato, a conciliatory personage. 


WE hope that Driver Caudle will be released before 
many days are past. Here is an honest, decent work- 
man, degraded and punished by a harsh judge, for a 
crime that was no crime but a mistake for which his 
employers were as much to blame as he. He ought not 
to have been imprisoned for a day. Manslaughter might 
have been technically proved against him. But formal 
guilt is not real guilt, which is how the judge treated his 
offence. 

* * * 

Tre Ritual Murder trial at Kiev after the third 
week is still far from its end, and observers seem doubt- 
ful of the result. The accused Jew, Beiliss, is scarcely 
ever mentioned in the evidence, and such of it as is 
relevant at all to the case points to the guilt of Vera 
Tcherebiak and her gang of Orthodox Christian thieves. 
Whatever the verdict may be (and it is possible that it 
may declare that a ritual murder was committed without 
finding Beiliss guilty), the Black Hundreds are evidently 
preparing for a pogrom. Their organ, the ‘‘ Two-headed 
Eagle,’”’ has published a preliminary call to arms, and in 
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a village near Kiev on Monday, some drunken landed 

gentry killed two Jews and wounded two more. The 

first sitting of the Duma was used by the “ Cadets”’ 

under M. Miliukoff to protest against the numerous 

suppressions of newspapers arising out of the Kiev trial. 
*& * * 

WE direct the attention of the Home Office to 
the letter from Mr. Nevinson which we publish else- 
where. We have also before us a statement by Miss 
Lenton, which seems to us strongly to corroborate Mr. 
Nevinson’s grave assertion that forcible feeding has been 
renewed in order to break the spirit of prisoners and 
induce them to take their food and serve the whole of 
their sentences quietly. Miss Lenton says :— 

“ Just as one tube reached my throat, one of the 
doctors pushed his fingers down, to keep it from coming 
into my mouth. However, it came all the same. Half- 
way through these proceedings, which I think must have 
lasted at least a quarter of an hour, one of the Home 
Office doctors asked if it was not “unpleasant,” and 
“would not I like to take some food naturally now?” 
Receiving the reply, “ Of course not,” they went on with 
their game. Finally, finding that it was impossible to 
make me give in, which was their undisguised intention, 
they tried again with the stomach-tube, with the same 
result as before. Needless to say, by this time my nose 
was bleeding considerably, and continued painful for 
days.” 

If these reports of Miss Lenton and Miss Richardson 
are truthful, this method—which, by the way, has com- 
pletely failed—is in fact and in historical significance, a 
revival of torture. And it isa virtual breach of faith with 
Parliament. The House of Commons expressed, during 
the debate of the Cat-and-Mouse Bill, an almost 
unanimous distrust of this practice, and parted, we 
believe, with a full impression that Mr. McKenna meant 
to abolish it. On its revival, it has been used against 
some prisoners, and not against others, which is a further 
abuse. 
* * x 

In spite of Mr. Borden’s electoral success in Canada, 
it cannot be said that the idea of an Imperial Navy is 
winning in the Colonies. New Zealand, the most 
Imperialistic of them all, has reversed her policy, and 
gone over to the local Colonial school. The statement 
made by the Premier, Mr. Massey, on Tuesday, may be 
summed up in two sentences. New Zealand will in 
future cease to pay her subsidy of £100,000 a year to the 
Imperial Navy. She will devote the money instead to the 
building up of a navy of her own, which will be based on 
Auckland. This decision is due, first, to the action of the 
Admiralty in stationing her gift-cruiser, ‘‘ New Zealand,”’ 
not in Chinese but in home waters; and, secondly, to its 
refusal to spare two medium-sized cruisers of the “ Bristol ’’ 
type for New Zealand waters. The Colony will at once 
begin to train her own men, and will order a “ Bristol ’’ 
to be built for her own use. She will have control of 
her own fleet in time of peace, but will place it auto- 
matically under Imperial command in time of war. 

* * * 

We shall publish next week the first of a series of 
articles by Mr. Stephen Reynolds, which are an attempt 
to examine the many issues of the social question from 
the point of view of their bearing on the life of the work- 
men and the whole nation. The views expressed are not 
necessarily our own ; but, in harmony with our practice, 
we think it right to give full publicity to a view of politics 
and social economy which is fresh and independent, 
though in line with many of Ruskin’s earlier conclusions, 
by a writer who has been in close and sympathetic touch 
with the conditions of the workpeople’s lot, and the 
feelings and thoughts of the men and women who share it. 
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Pelitics and Affairs, 


THE LINES OF AN IRISH SETTLEMENT. 


WE need not express our general agreement with the 
speeches of the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey on 
the Irish question, for they embody most of the proposi- 
tions we have repeatedly commended to our readers, nor 
need we express our fervent hope for the success of 
the informal conference between leaders which Mr. 
Asquith has tendered and Mr. Bonar Law has accepted. 
Rather let us endeavor to see how that success may come 
about, and how it may assure the great and final good 
of a settled and fairly harmonious Ireland. Let us, 
therefore, clear the ground. It is necessary, we think, to 
maintain three distinct points of view if we are to arrive 
at a solution of statesmanship in harmony with Liberal 
principles and with the necessities of the case. The first 
is that the principle of unified self-government for 
Ireland, assured by the Home Rule Bill and by the 
Parliament Act, must prevail within the time assigned 
for its operation. The second is that this major purpose 
should, if possible, be combined with the assent, or at all 
events without the violent opposition, of Protestant 
Ulstez. The third is that if we are to effect the great 
public object of a settlement of the Irish question by 
consent, we are likely to arrive at it in the end, not by 
the exclusion of Ulster, or of the four or five industrial or 
semi-industrial Ulster counties, but by an implicit agree- 
ment as to the future stages of the constitutional 
question. In other words, we shall do well to regard 
Irish self-government as a step in a general process of 
devolution, and to aim at a final balance of constitutional 
forces which will leave no nationality and no local 
minority with a substantial grievance. Are these ends 
incompatible with each other, or unattainable in them- 
selves? We do not think so. 

Now no sensible politician disputes the power of 
the Government, or its constitutional right, to proceed 
with the policy of Home Rule under the powers which 
it has obtained from the Sovereign and from the British 
peoples. The Ministry is a powerful one; it commands 
an undistracted majority in Parliament; its rival 
has no immediate, and in all probability no approxi- 
mate, means of destroying its electoral force. The 
Liberal Party will not tear itself in pieces, or place 
its fortunes at’ Mr. Bonar Law’s feet. And in the 
general interests of social order, neither it nor any exist- 
ing European Government can afford to yield to force, or 
to a threat of civil war. Wehear much foolish talk of dis- 
loyalty in the Army and the Navy, in sympathy with 
the organization of rebellion in Ulster. We dismiss such 
speculations with contempt. Both the material power 
of the Crown, and the personal influence of an outraged 
sovereign, would be used to crush it, and with certain 
success, while the Liberal Party would stand firm as a 
rock during the process. 

What is really to be feared in Ulster is 
not the menace of these levies of Sir Edward 
Carson, but the wounded feelings of a long-protected, 
long-favored community in sharp estrangement, two- 
thirds religious, one-third political, from Catholic and 
Southern Ireland. This estrangement is, of course, a 








weakening element in the political and economic situation. 
If it continues, the power of Belfast may wither in foolish 
isolation from its source. But it is obvious that the 
experiment of Home Rule must also suffer. Tories talk 
lightly of repealing the Home Rule Bill. Existing 
Parliaments are not so éasily destroyed, and granted 
constitutions cannot be torn up in an hour. But no one 
doubts that an unfriendly Tory Government, backed by 
a sullen and revengeful Ulster, could greatly embarrass 
a self-governing Ireland, or even bring it to a catas- 
trophe. Nor need we argue the point that coercion is bad 
for Liberalism and that Liberalism does it badly. 
Essentially, its task is to bring to Ireland the same 
measure of peace as it brought to South Africa, and to 
achieve it through an acquiescent minority rather than 
an angry and implacable one. 

Granted these ends, therefore, we have to consider 
what present means exist for realizing them. The 
remedy of the complete and final exclusion of Ulster has 
few friends. Even the “Times” seems to reject it in 
favor of a temporary exclusion of five counties only, 
subject to new boundary lines, and to contemplate their 
final reversion to an “all Ireland’’ policy. Sir Edward 
Grey’s and our own formula of ‘“‘ Home Rule within Home 
Rule’ seems on the whole to supply the best fleeting 
expedient for the placating of Ulster. 
Ulster would be assured her present exclusive system 


In other words, 


of local administration until she feels the full attraction 
of a larger national life. She would be led into union 
gently and by degrees. To begin with, there would be 
a large administrative severance, though we should 
strongly hope that under any such scheme enough 
common objects would be left to the Ulster province 
and to the rest of Ireland to call for an Ulster 
representation in the Dublin Parliament. And for one 
reason, among others. Ulster will gain nothing by a 
futile re-appearance in the Imperial Parliament, with 
the tail of the Nationalist Party, and she stands to lose 
a good deal. 
cerned with the plea of the ‘‘Times’’ that Mr. 
Redmond ought to be content to rule over a “ homo- 
geneous agricultural’ Ireland. Dublin is a not unim- 
portant part of this domain, and in view of what has 
happened lately in her streets and slums, the 
British Radical and Labor men will not want to see 
the Irish town workers given over to the uncovenanted 
mercies of the Catholic Church and the peasant land- 
owners. Home Rule, if it comes at all, ought to come in 
a form which will liberate the real Irish forces, and put 
them in their proper order and strength. It would be as 
unfair to place the Catholic dock-laborers under Arch- 
bishop Walsh as to give over the shipwrights and linen- 
workers of Belfast to their employers. Developing 
countries rapidly change their economic character. 
Ireland is agricultural to-day ; who shall say what, under 
a good home Government and with her resources of soil 
and native genius, she may be to-morrow? 

We are led, therefore, to look for a final adjustment 
of the Irish problem, as Sir Edward Grey bids us look, 
beyond the letter of the Home Rule Bill to the general 
constitutional issue. And here it is evident that the 


method of party will not carry us all the way. “ Elevez 


vos pensées & la hauteur des périls qui fondent sur la 


But we confess we are chiefly con-, 
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patrie,’’ said a great Frenchman when invasion was at 


the door. Our institutions are not precisely in a position 
of peril. But, as Sir Edward points out, they have 
arrived at a moment of unequal poise. It is not 
conceivable that one party can, by itself, settle 
autocratically the future constitution of these islands. 
Yet that constitution is essentially involved in the 
creation of an Irish Parliament, coupled with the pro- 
vision which restores to the Imperial Assembly a quota 
of the present Irish representation. No such dual force 
is assigned to any other nationality in the United 
Kingdom. Then England, Scotland, and Wales will 
all be under the common grievance that they possess 
no organ of self-government comparable with that which 
Ireland enjoys, while their proper business is still subject 
to the veto of Irish votes. Suppose therefore an Irish 
Parliament in existence. We can then contemplate 
some such general political system as that which so 
good a Radical as Mr. Ponsonby suggests in the 
“Contemporary Review.’’ In other words, we can 
take the simplest form of federal government as 
applied to the home countries, regard the Im- 
perial Parliament as the unit, and dividing it into 
its four component parts of Welsh, Irish, Scottish, and 
English members, consider these four bodies as licensed to 
legislate for their national concerns at Cardiff, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, and London, while uniting in a separate 
session for common and Imperial purposes at West- 
minster. 
course, be subject to the veto of the Imperial Parliament 
on their exclusive business as if they were mere Com- 


These National Parliaments would not, of 


mittees of the House of Commons, grouped according to 
They would be separate and powerful 
It is possible that the work of the local and 
the Imperial Sessions could not be done by the same 


nationality. 
entities. 


men, and that a separate personnel would be necessary 
in order to maintain the two engines of government in 
efficiency. But let us apply this solution to the Ulster 
difficulty. Clearly, it vanishes in substance, and nothing 
remains but the unsightly and intolerable notion of men 
of one household of faith refusing to discuss their 
Ulster 
would not be “driven ’’ from the Imperial Parliament. 
And she would have her share—probably more than 
her share—in Irish government. 


common secular concerns with those of another. 


If, therefore, we can imagine the Liberal and Tory 
leaders informally exchanging views on the Irish ques- 
tion, it is possible to conceive their looking beyond it 
and not disagreeing on a general scheme of federalism. 
So far as Liberals are concerned, no 
would be acceptable which 
or displace the 


agreement 
could possibly defeat 
Ireland to be first, 
or annul her plea for self-government, or force on 
Judging by the 
attitude of papers like the “Times” and the “ Mail,” 


claim of 
her a scheme which she does not accept. 


Toryism, in spite of the Ulster disturbance, is fast recon- 
ciling itself to Home Rule. Its leaders must see that, 
just in proportion as they lend themselves to the counsels 
of violence in Ulster, they organize defeat for their own 
government of Nationalist Ireland under the Union. 
still what 
Gladstone proclaimed it to be in 1886, a question of 


social order. But it should not be impossible so to adjust 


The question of Ireland, therefore, is 





it that when the curtain rises on a second theme, which 
is the natural sequel of the first, we may have avoided 
scenes of riot and bloodshed in Northern Ireland, and the 
Liberals 
cannot, as we have said, fix the whole constitutional 
order, and we do not think, so far as the House of Lords 
is concerned, that the party is willing to give even its 
leaders a blank cheque. This matter of the Lords is not 


extremities of party conflict in Britain. 


for the Executive alone. It is essentially one for free 
reference to Parliament as the supreme representative 
body, jealous of its secular powers and privileges. We are 
coming, therefore, to a vast untrodden space in politics, 
in which our chief concern as Liberals should be to keep 
for democracy all that it has won, and to make adequate 


provision for its future. 





REAL ISSUES IN MEXICO. 


Ir needs no long memory to recollect the time when it 
was the fashion to point to Mexico as the place where 
a ruthless despotism was also a great administrative 
success. The fagade which Diaz erected during his long 
What the world 
saw was that a country which had been perhaps the most 
troubled of the Spanish-American Republics had entered 
on a period of calm. 


dictatorship was eminently imposing. 


Order reigned in Warsaw, and by 
all the statistical tests accepted by European finance the 
country was doing well. - Diaz smiled on foreign enter- 
prise, and he was astute enough to make himself equally 
popular in London and Paris and New York. He cer- 
For the 


slovenly, barbarous, violent anarchy of a primitive Latin 


tainly achieved a remarkable transformation. 


republic, with its ease and good-nature and uncommercial 
laziness relieved by periodical blood-letting, he substi- 
tuted an orderly slavery which had no parallel save in 
the achievements of the late King Leopold. He taught 
his Mexicans the “ dignity of labor.” 

When Diaz came to power, Mexico was a country of 
He left it a land of serfs. The 
instrument of this evolution was a law of debtor and 


peasant proprietors. 


creditor which reduced the independent peasant to the 
level of a serf, tied to the land by a load of debt, and 
impotent to sell his labor, because he could quit his hut 
only by leave of his master. The ranches and planta- 
tions were worked by these peons, under conditions which 
differed little from slavery. The case grew worse as 
foreign capital proceeded to “develop” remote and 
sparsely peopled regions, which must needs import their 
labor. 
adapted, and the debtor was in effect sold into slavery to 
man the plantations of the South. Labor was cheap, and 
it was ruthlessly wasted. When the supply of 
half-breed labor was difficult to maintain, the Admin- 
istration would pick a quarrel with some harmless 


To this emergency the elastic law of debt was 


Indian tribe, and transport the surviving members, 
women as well as men, as “prisoners of war,” to make 
the fortunes of the planters. It required an efficient 
machinery to impose such a system as this on a race 
which had the habit of revolution in its blood. Diaz had 
a genius for detail, and any humorist who proposed to 
take the constitution literally was promptly dealt with. 


M. Jaurés, in “ L’Humanité,’”’ used to publish from time 
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to time his gruesome little pictures of the prisons in 
which the Mexican Liberals were starved and tortured 
or shot “while attempting to escape.” We gave Diaz 
the Garter in recognition of his success. 

The end of the dictatorship came at the hands of a 
man who in this stifling atmosphere had somehow pre- 
served a genuine idealism. There are no two opinions 
about the rebel General Madero who led the Northern 
movement which unseated Diaz. Himself a wealthy 
landed proprietor and a scholarly student, he espoused 
the cause of the enslaved peons with a disinterested 
courage to which the most cynical did homage. His 
critics had nothing worse to say of him than that he was 
an unpractical dreamer, because he neglected to dispose 
of his opponents in the traditional Mexican manner. 
His term of power was too brief to test his talents as a 
reformer. He found anarchy, and he evolved from it 
only partial order. 

The downfall of Madero came suddenly, and we 
have never been able to understand that it was due to 
anything more significant than a plot among generals 
who had their own ambitions to serve. The old 
Dictator’s nephew, Felix Diaz, in alliance with 
General Huerta, managed to put themselves at the head 
of a section of the professional army in Mexico City, and 
They consolidated their 
position by promptly shooting Madero and his immediate 
lieutenants, and no one has accused them of idealism. 
The two plotters soon after fell out among themselves, 
and young Diaz escaped in time to save Huerta another 
murder. But the Maderist movement was still alive in 
the North, and under General Carranza, who is described 
as a man of principles and a student like Madero, but 


made a sudden coup d’état. 


rather less anxious for the survival of his enemies, it is 
Huerta holds something like one- 
half of the vast Mexican territory, but he holds it by a 
tenure so precarious that he can maintain himself only 
by arresting, now the deputies of the Chamber a hundred 
at a time, and again his whole personal staff. 

We have attempted in this summary fashion to 
sketch the outlines of recent history in Mexico, because 
it seems to us that in the crisis which President Wilson’s 
action has brought about, public opinion in this country 
is being misled in its sympathies, with results which 
must, in the end, be dangerous to our prestige and 
injurious to our relations with the United States. We 
do not delude ourselves into supposing that because the 
Maderist or Carranzist movement calls itself Liberal and 
Constitutionalist, and opposes a gross form of serfdom, it 
is free from the brutalities and self-seeking that have 
made Mexican politics in the past. As little do we sup- 
pose that if it succeeds in the field, it will at once display 
the constructive genius required to create a régime of 
political freedom and economic liberty which would 
satisfy a European ideal. But if the choice lies between 
a movement which aims, or even professes to aim, at 
these ends, and a group of conspirators who do not even 
make professions, we do not hesitate. It is, indeed, 
enough for us that Huerta and his satellite, Blanquet, 
are military adventurers, whose only effective backing 
comes from professional soldiers, while the Carranzists 
represent a popular movement. Whatever may be the 


once more in arms. 


personal values of the two leaders, the success of Huerta 





must retard the coming of any real self-government, and 
the success of Carranza must in some degree advance it. 
But “ personal values’’ count for something. Huerta 
raised himself and has maintained himself by murder. 
We prefer the stiffness which for some years boycotted 
King Peter of Servia to the facility which hurried to 
“ recognize ’’ General Huerta on the very day after he 
had imprisoned a hundred deputies for protesting against 
the assassination of a Senator. 

We anticipate the answer which will be made to us. 
We shall be told that British diplomacy cannot go 
crusading at the ends of the earth, or intervene in the 
domestic affairs of half-civilized States because their 
We shall be 
reminded that the first concern of British diplomacy is 
We assent to both these pro- 
Our complaint is not that British diplomacy 
It is rather 
that in a peculiarly cynical way it has given him its 
countenance, and that at a moment when the United 


morals are bad and their politics illiberal. 


with British interests. 
positions. 
has declined to intervene against Huerta. 


States was using its influence to restore some approach to 
constitutional rule. If all the world had recognized 
Huerta as a matter of routine, our action would have had 
little significance. But it was taken at a dramatic 
moment when it could be interpreted only as a rebuff 
and a counterpoise to the efforts of President Wilson. 
The term “ British interests ’’ in this connection requires 
some definition, cheap labor, foronething, is not a British 
interest. 
other British capitalists who have built railways, opened 
jute-mills, and prospected for oil in Mexico are friendly 
to Huerta as they were friendly to Diaz. It is said 
that their American rivals of the Standard Oil Trust are 
with the Carranzists, and have lent them money to 
finance their revolution. The civil war is doubled by a 
struggle between rival capitalists. 


We are aware that Lord Cowdray and 


The more that is so, 
the more is our diplomacy bound to neutrality, unless 
it desires that its attitude in a contest which affects the 
civil and economic liberties of the Mexican people should 
be interpreted by them as an attitude dictated by foreign 
financiers. Even on the narrowest view of our interests, 
the success of a revolution which aims at turning serfs 
into free wage-earners, with money to spend, may in the 
end do more to benefit British trade than all the favors 
which a Dictator might shower on a few concessionaires. 

Nor would a prudent diplomacy gamble in revolu- 
tions. Carranza may succeed, as Madero succeeded, and 
where, then, would be our trade and our concessions 
and our prestige? But we are ashamed to argue the 
question on this level. It is an axiom with Liberals that 
there is in the long run no good government but self- 
government, and that our prosperity is linked with that 
of our neighbors. We are with President Wilson in 
seeing in Huerta’s violent usurpation the very negation 
The United States has taken its 
stand on democratic principle, and France has followed 
with the effective step of excluding Huerta’s loans from 
the Paris market. 


of self-government. 


Among the Liberal Powers we are 
alone. If there were no argument against our policy 
save this, it is sufficiently serious that it isolates us among 
our friends, and exposes us to the suspicion of Americans 
at a moment when their Government more than ever 


deserves our good will. 








_ we 
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THE LAND REPORT. 
IIT.—Tue Farmer, Larce anp SMALL. 

Ir farmers are to be made to pay higher wages by law, 
is the whole burden to fall upon their shoulders? For 
burden, temporarily, there must be. That higher wages 
will mean better labor ultimately is as certain as any- 
thing can be, but physique, character, intelligence, and 
energy will not rally all at once, and in counties where 
the agricultural laborer is the heir and victim of genera- 
tions of poor food, poor homes, and poor prospects, the 
magic of comfort will not abolish in an instant the legacy 
of a century. If the laborer’s position is made what it 
should be and what it may be, the townward tide 
will be turned, all energy and ambition will not be 
sucked into the neighboring industries, and the farmer 
will find a new race of men comparable with the efficient 
workers on the farms in the North. But the economy of 
high wages will not work miracles at once. There will 
be an immediate pressure on the farmer. 

Now, ought the farmer to bear these new charges 
unaided? Clearly not. Everybody who is drawing 
revenue from land has a joint responsibility with him 
for the condition of the laborer. This Mr. Acland puts 
very strongly in his introduction. ‘‘I am, however, 
sure that arrangements must be made that, where 
necessary, rent shall bear its share of any increase of 
cost to the industry that cannot be fairly borne by the 
employer. And, in particular, those of us whose income 
comes from land, who are rent chargers under family 
arrangements burdening estates, ought to be made by 
legislative enactment to pay a share.’’ The justice of this 
contention is obvious. It seems to follow, therefore, 
that a minimum wage legislation involves as a conse- 
quence the creation of a tribunal to adjust rents. 

We are driven to the same conclusion when we look 
at the general position of the farmer. Just as the nation 
wants the best and full energies of the laborer, so it 
wants the best and full energies of the farmer. The 
farmer is, in the great majority of cases, a tenant. 
Agricultural statistics show that less than 11 per cent. 
of the total cultivated area of England and Wales is 
cultivated by owners (p. 344). The percentage,. too, is 
falling. Ten years ago it was 13, and twenty years ago 
it was nearly 15. We have to consider, therefore, under 
what arrangements the tenant farmer is likely to do the 
best work. The suggestion has been made that the most 
promising plan is to turn the cultivators of the 90 per 
cent. into owners, and to get rid of tenancies. The 
Committee go very fully into the objections to this pro- 
posal, and it is perhaps enough here to point out (1) that 
the tenants do not want it; this is clear from the Report 
of the Haversham Committee, and all the evidence (see 
pp. 333 to 373); (2) that there is no case, grounded 
either on the history or the circumstances of the English 
tenant farmer, for spending the taxpayers’ money on 
converting him into an owner; this would not be a case 
of selling to hereditary peasants. The Irish land settle- 
ment (which has very obvious flaws) was primarily a 
measure of social pacification. The majority of the 
Haversham Committee rejected this proposal on the 
ground that the tenant farmer would not act on it, and 
this view is confirmed by later inquiries, The farmer, 





then, is to remain, as a rule, a tenant, and means have 
to be devised for giving him the security and freedom 
that are necessary incentives to the expenditure of 
capital and energy. 

Both political parties have passed Acts for this pur- 
pose, the first important Act being that passed by the 
Disraeli Government in 1875, and the legislation that 
has been passed since the Liberals came into office eight 
years ago introduced the novel principle of compensation 
for unreasonable disturbance. But the tenant farmer is 
not really free, for the various rights that he holds under 
this measure, much more Liberal as it is than its 
predecessors, are all made precarious by his insecurity 
of tenure. The estate may be sold, and as Professor 
Meredith has observed, though the tenant farmer may 
be able to rely on the good faith of his landlord, ‘‘ he 
has no security which a business man would look at 
against his improvements being confiscated by a man who 
has bought the land over his head. At the present 
moment this is happening every day’’ (p. 310). This is 
one very obvious risk, and, of course, there are risks on 
some estates when the estate does not.change hands. 
(See Lord St. Aldwyn’s statement quoted on p. 310). 
That the fear of vexatious eviction or of having the rent 
raised on their own improvements operates in the minds 
of farmers is evident from the replies received by the 
Committee; for 511 correspondents out of some 800 
replied that farmers were affected by insecurity of tenure, 
and this answer was generally given by farmers who 
ought to be good judges. Among the replies to this 
effect was one from the Cornwall Farmers’ Union. It 
is not, of course, tantamount to saying that harsh or 
oppressive landlords are general or even common. The 
point is that the risk is great enough to be a discourage- 
ment, and the nation cannot afford this discouragement. 
The President of the National Farmers’ Union sums up 
the position very well. ‘‘ He (the tenant farmer) asks 
no favor, pecuniary or otherwise, from anyone, but he 
does ask with the utmost confidence that, in common 
justice, as long as he farms well and he pays his rent, 
so long shall he be allowed to pursue his calling without 
let or hindrance, with the knowledge that the State will 
see that security of tenure is his’’ (p. 304), And it is 
unquestionable that this risk deters farmers from exer- 
cising the rights conferred on them by Parliament. This 
is notably the case in regard to game, the subject on 
which many landowners feel most strongly. Professor 
Long told the Royal Commission on Agricultural 
Depression in 1897 that he found, when addressing a 
farmers’ club of some 200 members, that on the back of 
every rent receipt was a contract, contracting the tenants 
out of the Act of Parliament, and forbidding them to 
shoot hares and rabbits (p. 273). It is manifest that 
the man who can turn you out of your farm has the whip- 
hand, and it is perfectly clear from the replies received by 
the Committee that tenants would put up with loss 
rather than run the danger of eviction. ‘‘ No farmer in 
those parts would risk a legal action against a landowner 
unless he had made up his mind to leave the farm’”’ 
(p. 265). That must be true of many parts of England. 

It seems clear, then, that the farmer cannot be given 
the freedom and the encouragement that are necessary 
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by adding to his rights as a tenant, unless he is given 
fixity of tenure. The landlord’s absolute power of 
eviction, that is to say, must be abolished. His rights, 
of course, must be safeguarded, but that safeguard must 
be found in some scheme which does not cripple the 
tenant, and invalidate the rights that Parliament meant 
him to enjoy. The Committee find the solution in a 
Land Court. We have had experience of two kinds of 
Land Courts in these islands—in Ireland and in Scotland. 
The Irish experiment was tried first, and, consequently, 
when the experiment was made in Scotland, its authors 
knew what to avoid. It is to the Scottish system that 
the Committee look for a general model. No tenant on 
a farm that comes under that system (7.e., a farm any- 
where in Scotland up to fifty acres or a rent of £50) 
can be removed from his holding except by the Land 
Court. If he does not pay the rent, or if he persistently 
damages the holding, or if the land is needed for a public 
purpose, his removal will be authorized. Moreover, the 
Land Court can fix a rent, and decide the amount of 
compensation due to a tenant when he goes. If a land- 
lord and tenant are both satisfied with the existing state 
of things, they are under no necessity of resorting to the 
Court. But the Court is there, and, in a sense, it protects 
the landowner as well as the farmer, for it is there to 
take note of bad farming as well as of bad landlording. 
Some kind of Land Court or Land Commission seems, 
then, to be essential if we consider how wages are to be 
raised, and how farmers are to be set free to do their 
best with their farms. 
important considerations. 


But there remain other and 

The Crofters Land Courts 
found that the average rent was above what the quality 
of the land would justify, and the fair rents that they 
fixed meant a considerable reduction. The same thing 
occurred, of course, inIreland. Both those cases illustrated 
what happens when there is a community of tenacious 
peasants eager to keep its hold on the soil at all costs. 
Now, the extension of public ownership and public 
renting of land for small holdings is bringing us up 
against the same difficulty in England. The boom in 
agriculture and the appearance of public authorities as 
bidders for land are driving up competitive rents. Mr. 
Naylor, the Chairman of the Nottinghamshire Farmers’ 
Union, said, a few months ago, that the main cause of 
the loss on small holdings was due to the fact that the 
County Councils had been subject to unrestricted com- 
petition in taking their lands. And so long as this 
cause operates, the Small Holdings Act must prove a 
“failure” (p. 374). Lord Londonderry said, twenty 
years ago, that the landlord did not fix the rent; it 
was fixed by competition. Lord Minto’s factor said four 
years ago: “‘ In trying to get a farm, the question more 
often was—not what rent the farm was worth, but what 
rent would secure the farm, and offerers sometimes 
tumbled over one another, figuratively, and offered all 
sorts of absurd rents in their endeavor to get a desirable 
holding ’’ (p. 370). Now, it is not to the public interest 
that this kind of rough scramble should settle the question 
of rent, and that it should be left to the discretion of 
landowners to make remissions when they think circum- 
stances demand them. The history of agriculture shows 


that this has led to very unsatisfactory results, It means 





that the embarrassments of an estate may determine 
whether or not the men who work the farms can make 
a living out of them. A competitive rent is the sum 
which one farmer, competing with other farmers, will 
pay for land rather than go without it. A fair rent is 
the surplus which, in a normal season, will remain over 
from the produce of the land if worked by a farmer of 
average ability, after providing for all necessary outlays, 
including a fair wage to the laborer, and after allowing 
This 
is a sound definition, and a reform that gave effect to it 
would be a tremendous gain to the nation. Not only 
would it tend to better farming, but also it would 
facilitate the purchase of land by public authorities on 
reasonable terms, and thus it would get rid of the 
excessive charges that make smal] holdings so costly. 
Three important objections are raised. First, it is 
argued that a Rent Court would, in point of fact, raise 
rents, because many farms are under-rented at present, 
and that, therefore, farmers would dislike it. This 
No Land Court would 
take as a standard a certain return on the capital sum 
that a landowner has paid for his estate; for, as Dr. 
Levy points out (quoted on p. 380), that sum was not 
given for the agricultural properties of the State, but for 
the social attraction of landowning. The price a man 


to the farmer a reasonable remuneration (p. 372). 


objection requires some analysis. 


has given for his estate is no criterion so long as these 
social values remain. The Irish peasants, as Mr. Suther- 
land pointed out, facilitated land purchase in Ireland 
by destroying them. The moonlighters were interested 
in eliminating the non-commercial elements in the hold- 
ing of land. Many farms might fairly be regarded as 


under-rented if this standard were taken. The true case 


of under-renting is the case ‘ 


‘when a farmer of average 
enterprise or ability could pay a higher rent, and still 
get a reasonable remuneration for himself and the labor 
which he employs ’”’ (p. 381). On this standard the cases 
of under-renting are probably not very many, and they 
will be still fewer when the wages’ bill is raised, but the 
public interest does not demand that inefficient farmers 
should be encouraged ; rather the reverse. And many 
farmers are inefficient because they attempt to farm too 
much land. If such farms were reduced in size, so much 
the better. The second objection is that Land Courts 
create dual ownership, but this can be prevented by 
copying the Scottish instead of the Irish model, and for- 
bidding a tenant to sell his tenant right. The third 
objection is, on the face of it, the strongest. It was put 
by Lord Eversley the other day in the “‘ Times.’’ It is 
argued that it will be more difficult than ever to get 
landowners who dislike putting out a tenant to sell for 
small holdings, because the tenants who do not wish to 
give up part of a farm will be in a stronger position. 
The tenant will be so much protected that public 
authorities will find it hard to disturb him. So far as 
legislation can prevent this, it will, of course, be pre- 
vented, and against the difficulties created by this 
atmosphere must be set off the advantage that a public 
authority will be able to buy land at a fair price. For 


it is the underlying assumption of the whole scheme that 
public authorities are to take a more energetic part in 
acquiring land for public purposes, that the pace is no 
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longer to be set by the County Councils, and in these 
circumstances, the advantage conferred by the machinery 
contemplated is greater than any drawback that may 
follow from making the moral claims of existing tenants 
appear to be stronger than they are to-day. The tenant 
will be sure of compensation, which is more than he could 
count on if his landlord sold his estate to-day to a 
neighbor. 





TAXES IN A TARIFF-REFORMED COUNTRY. 


Iraty has this week gone through a General Election, 
which changes nothing, for Italy’s real trouble is not 
political, but economic. The nature of the disease is 
fully disclosed in a volume which has come into our hands, 
namely, the second edition of a Manual of Fiscal Legisla- 
tion in Italy (“‘ Come si pagano le Imposte e le Tasse in 
Italia,’’ R. Roccatagliata). of 
handbook the British taxpayer learn, 
not without satisfaction, that if a Free Trade 
country he is chastised with whips, his unhappy 
brother in a Tariff-Reformed land is chastised with 
We will give our readers some faint notion 


From a_ perusal 


this may 


in 


scorpions. 
of what that infliction means. 
In Italy the 


and few exemptions are allowed; nor, under Schedule 


income tax is 20 per 


cent., 
Al, any abatement whatever. This Schedule compre- 
hends perpetual revenues, capital invested in redeem- 
able loans; interest and premiums from Provincial 
and Communal securities, from shares in public companies 
which are guaranteed and subventioned by the State; 
and prizes from all lotteries. Up to their conversion in 
1907, Italian 5 per cent. Consols were subject to the tax 
of 20 per cent. ; interest at 34 per cent. is now paid net. 
Schedule A2 comprehends all other incomes derived from 
the employment of capital, whether under direct or in- 
direct management ; from mortgages, bonds and shares ; 
loans, private or otherwise, including verbal loans; and 
bill discounting. Under B are classified incomes derived 
from the use of capital combined with the labor of man, 
i.e., profits from trade, commerce, agriculture, mining, 
&c. C includes incomes from the labor, physical or 
mental, of man apart from the use of capital, annuities, 
pensions, and temporary grants. Schedule D differs 
from C in that such incomes are paid by the 
State or by local bodies. The all 
these categories is still four shillings in the pound, 
but abatement is made, on gross incomes, of one-fourth 
under A2; one-half under B; 22-40ths under C; and 
25-40ths under D. The most miserable incomes are 
mercilessly clipped : under Schedule B if over £21 6s. 9d. ; 
and even the stipend of a poor rural school-teacher if 
Employers of all 


tax under 


over £32 a year is taxed at its source. 
kinds, including professional men, must furnish returns 
of all salaries paid to their employees or dependents; 
and if an appeal is made against the assessors of the tax 
such appeal must be made on paper bearing a 6d. revenue 
stamp. 

Succession and donation duties fall on petty 
inheritances as low as £4. The duty was made 
cumulative, by the law of January 23rd, 1902, on 
inheritances or gifts above £40, On sums from £12 
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to £40 the duty is ‘8 per cent. in the direct line and 
3 per cent. on conjugal inheritances ; on amounts above 
£40 and up to £2,000 it increases to 1°6 and 4°5 per 
cent. respectively ; above £2,000 and up to £4,000 it is 
2 per cent. and 5 per cent., reaching ultimately to 
3°6 and 6°6 per cent. respectively on sums above £40,000 
—a very exceptional sum in Italy, where one-half of 
the inheritances do not exceed the sum of £12. Duties 
exacted from kinsfolk of the sixth degree range from 
124 per cent. on £2,000 to 18 per cent. on sums over 
£40,000. Relations beyond the sixth degree are taxed 
on those amounts from 15 to 22 per cent. 
levied Examples of their 
incidence are given by the author of the Handbook. 
Signor X. gives to his wife a capital sum of £400; the 
fiscal authorities will thereupon present the following 
little bill for payment :— 


These duties 


are also on donations. 


Fixed tax on... 300 lire 1:00 
3 per cent. tax on ... 700 ,, 21°00 
44 per cent. tax on 9,000 _,, 405-00 
Additional cents. (a tempo- 
rary tax applied to the 
Earthquake Fund) 8°54 
10,000 435°54, 


being a total tax of £17 8s. 5d. 

A. buys a house from B. for £165 0s. 3d. (note the 
3d., for the fiscal Shylock will have ever his grain of 
flesh), which house he leases to B. for three years at £16 
per annum. This involves a contract of sale and a con- 
tract of rent. 

LIRE 
Tax of 4 per cent. on purchase money, 4,125°30 lire=165-01 








a ae sie , lease, 400 x 3=1,200 = 3°00 
Total 168°01 

To complete the lira 99 
169-00 

Double tithe 33°80 
Additional Cents. ... 3°38 
206°18, 


or £8 5s. 

A brief study of the taxes on buildings and land is 
no less interesting. The former, including provincial 
and communal super-taxes, collectors’ and other dues, 
average 39 per cent. on the net rental value, with 
abatements of one-third for factories and one-fourth for 
other buildings. Apart from the usual exemptions, such 
as places of worship, public buildings, &c., and strictly 
rural erections, nothing of a habitable or useful nature 
escapes the meshes of the law. Caves used as dwellings, 
wooden booths, kiosks, water-mills, ferry and landing 
boats—the duty is levied on all. 
the assessment is made, sixpenny stamped paper must 
be used. 

The land tax amounts to 8 per cent. on the assess- 
ment plus a war tithe of ‘8 per cent., the provincial and 
If, 
eight days after final notice, the impost remains unpaid, 
a fine of 4 per cent. is incurred. The defaulter is then 
summoned to pay within five days, and at the expiry of 


this term the collector proceeds to seize his goods, with 


If an appeal against 


communal super-tax, and the additional centimes. 
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the following exceptions: the husband’s and wife’s beds, 
or those of any relative dwelling with them; articles of 
apparel in daily use; kitchen utensils; national military 
equipments ; any books, instruments, machines, or tools 
necessary for the exercise of the debtor’s profession or 
trade to be selected by him up to the value of £20; flour 
and food necessary for the family for one month, one 
cow, two goats, or three sheep at the debtor’s choice, 
with fodder for one month. A list of the goods seized 
is then handed to the defaulter with the intimation that 
if the amount due is not forthcoming within ten days 
such goods will be sold by auction. If the proceeds of 
the sale are insufficient to meet the debt and the 
collector’s is levied on the 
defaulter’s real property. The ferocity of Italian fiscal 
methods—especially in the South—is well exemplified 
from the latest official statistics (“ Annuario Statistico,’’ 
Rome, 1913). 
property at the Pretors’ Courts for the five years 1905- 


commission, execution 


Taking the average annual sales of real 


1909 in the Province of the Abruzzi, nearly one-fourth 
were for sums not exceeding four shillings ; 60°2 per cent. 
were for sums above four shillings and not exceeding £2. 

A veritable deluge of taxes and duties descends on 
the devoted heads of business and professional men in 
Italy. Apart from 
certain manufactures are heavily taxed and entangled 
The 
following products can only be manufactured under 
Government licence, pecuniary guarantees, and fiscal 
supervision : Acetic acid, effervescing waters, chicory and 
other coffee substitutes, matches and mechanical lighting 
gas, electricity, refined mineral oils, 
cotton-seed oils, explosive powders, sugar, beer, spirits; 
salt and tobacco are Government monopolies. In 
addition to licence fees a tax of £1 9s. is exacted on every 
ewt. of sugar produced, which tax will increase by annual 
increments to £1 10s. in 1916. Every thirty wax 
matches, every sixty wooden matches, pay a tax of one 
centime, and each patent lighter 1s. 24d. 

Import and octroi duties form a potent engine of 
taxation. We are reminded 
of the entry against Zola’s works in the Papal Index of 
Prohibited Books—“ Opera Omnia.” Scarce a product 
of the earth or of the work of man is untaxed. The 
tariff consists of seventeen categories of 370 items, 
some of which are further subdivided. Complicated 
regulations for the import of goods by sea and land, still 
further confounded by certificates of origin ; rebates on 
re-exported goods; the formalities and bureaucratic 
iniquities of the vast army of underpaid custom officers 
and guards—all the concomitants of a system that 
protects every interest save that of the consumer—can 
be but faintly imagined by the dweller in a Free Trade 
land. In addition to the State duties at the frontiers, 
a further toll is exacted at the city gates for the benefit 
of both State and Commune, the latter being empowered 
to levy a super-tax on articles of general consumption 
(bread and flour are exempt), which super-tax may be 
augmented 15 per cent. by Royaldecree. Duties up to 20 
per cent. ad valorem may also be levied on articles of food 
and drink not taxed by the State, and on fodder, fuel, 
building materials, furniture, soap, and other articles of 


taxes on general enterprise, 


in a net of official restrictions and regulations. 


contrivances, 


Their range is a wide one. 





local consumption, including gas and electricity. In 
open Communes, 7.¢., those whose inhabitants are below 
8,000, the duties are collected from retail vendors. If 
an Italian peasant kills a pig, or a goat, or a calf, there 
will stand the tax-gatherer to demand his quota of the 
value; if in the maritime communes he strives to turn 
an honest penny by fishing, not a fish can be sold until 
the catch has been weighed and taxed by the tax- 
gatherer. In addition to taxes for retail licences, the 
commune taxes sign-boards and photographs, the 
occupation of public open spaces, building sites, cattle, 
draught, saddle, and pack animals, vehicles, servants, 
public performances and shows. A family and hearth tax is 
also levied, and (December Ist, 1910) a tax on temporary 
residents. If an Italian citizen desires to visit the public 
art treasures, antiquities, or museums at any other time 
than during the few hours they are open free on Sundays, 
he is taxed 9}d. for each visit, and if by his profession 
he is privileged to enter on week-days without payment, 
he must apply for such privilege on sixpenny stamped 
paper. 

Such is the scheme of taxation which England once 
knew, and Italy suffers to-day. - 


A Dondon Biarp. 


WE talk of this question or that as supreme, but I 
sometimes wonder whether a greater than them all is 
not knocking at the doors of statesmen. I mean the old 
question of money—of how to run this thriftless 








world of gew-gaws and expense. One hears much 
of the bad German situation. The other day, 
at a table haunted by City men, I 


heard the English position discussed quite as gravely. 


dinner 


All were pessimistic; the most hopeful conclusion 
was that the trouble would take the form of a 
lingering malaise rather than a catastrophe—State 
credit, it was thought, might save that—so that instead 
of a great breakage like Baring’s or Overend and 
Gurney’s, one might merely witness a long, continuous 
sloughing off of present values, until some firm, healthy 
tissue was reached. 


THe symptoms of the general financial sickness 
—the high Bank-rate, the im:ncnse export of capital 
to South America, the heavy commitments of the 
great houses in Mexican and Brazilian ventures, the 
solid mass of over-capitalised or unfloatable securities, 
the weakness of one or two big firms, and, above all, the 
enormous demand for and the cost of armaments—are, 
of course, common property. But I confess I was 
surprised to find how heavily a rather Conser- 
vative gathering dwelt on the curse of arma- 
ments and their strong association with something. 
like an approaching bankruptcy of States—big and little. 
When one remembers that, as the “ Economist ’’ cal- 
culates, our own Government has in six years added, in 
new additions to the naval estimates, a sum which at 
3} per cent. interest means a capital of over 
£450,000,000, one wonders what the Cabinet are really 
doing with the estimates. Do not they realize what the 
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position in the City is? And what may any day come 
of it unless the brake is put on? 


Some progress has already been made towards an 
informal exchange of views on Ireland. Memoranda 
have been drawn up, and the high authorities 
know at least what the character of the Ministerial 
position is and the points from which there can be no 
retreat. The chance of a peaceful settlement is 
still not bad. It would be better still if the 
Opposition leaders were strong enough to speak and act 
for their followers. Many of these would like to see a 
true alternative policy suggested, and a general solution 
offered. Towards this goal, forces are moving both in 
the Radical and in the Young Tory camps. An agreed 
settlement is the more likely, since the sanguine hopes of 
the imminence of a sweeping Ministerial defeat at 
the polls have so conspicuously waned. Those 
hopes were at their height in the summer during 
the Marconi episode (when an alternative Tory 
Government was in the making); they are at a much 
soberer elevation to-day. The Irish problem does not 
offer itself as a great prize of battle, to be won by 
Carsonism or by merely mancuvring the Government 
into a tight corner. It is rather a capital example of 
the supreme uncertainties of politics. The Prime 
Minister’s hint of an informal rather than a formal con- 
ference at least relieves the Opposition of one fear they 
have always entertained since the breakdown in 1910, 
that of entering into a room and going out of it again 
with the odium of failure. So that its effect is really 
pacificatory. 





I HAVE two accounts of the Anglo-German situation, 
one from an English traveller in the country of the 
Moselle, who reports (1) a strong feeling on the 
German side for friendship with England, and (2) a 
great fear of French military activities on the other side 
of the border and French politics at the Quai d’Orsay. 
My other information is from a very well-informed and 
representative German Liberal, well disposed to Anglo- 
German peace, and reasonably sanguine of it. This 
gentleman does not look to a naval holiday as a method. 
His belief is the philosophic one of an inevitable 
rapprochement of interests, which need not affect the 
present loose grouping of European Powers. The more 


immediate approach would arise in a deal on the four allied . 


questions of sea-capture, contraband, floating mines, and 
the conversion of merchantmen into armed cruisers. 
There both countries have undoubtedly something to give 
and something to take. The reduction of armaments 
would, he thinks, be a natural sequence of such a 
diplomacy of do ut des. 





At the omens point to a steadily gathering triumph 
for the Lloyd George land policy. From the western 
counties I hear particularly glowing accounts of its 
popularity; indeed, the Swindon delegates have been 
more in demand at village meetings of late than the 
busiest orators of the green benches. Missionaries from 
Ireland, whether on one side or the other, find their 
plaints interrupted by calls for “a bit about the land,”’ 
for there is no concealing the truth that country 





audiences have come to look on Home Rule as virtually 
a closed issue. Still more striking are the signs of con- 
fusion in the Opposition camp, where the strongest 
party men seem to be drawn in one direction by a 
natural desire to identify their hopes with what they 
describe as a “ vote-catching policy,’’ and driven in 
another by an exceeding fury against the innocent 
author of those perplexities. What, one wonders, will 
become of the “old gang” of Unionism under the 
pressure of the new agrarian school? Personally, I 
scarcely expect to see an open split, an actual rending 
in twain of the loosely united sections, but that there 
will be a struggle between them, probably followed by a 
sequel of mutual bickering and resentment, seems as 
clear as—well, as the existing differences of view between 
Mr. Joynson-Hicks and Mr. Chaplin. 


One hears many contradictory reports as to the 
extent to which the working of the Insurance Act is 
really improving the medical service of the poor, but I 
at least have come across a striking piece of evidence 
in its favor. The other day the medical secretary of the 
Kensington Insurance Medical Association—there is no 
approved society in Kensington, for the “ die-hards”’ 
are in force there—wrote to the Borough Council asking 
if it, through the medical officer, would supply 
bacteriological examinations out of the rates. The reply 
to this request was very favorable. The Public Health 
Committee at once agreed to supply outfits for collecting 
material to any practitioner applying to them in cases 
of diphtheria, typhoid, phthisis, ophthalmia, and'venereal 
disease, and to have the examinations made free of 
charge. Here, at last, is a great and fruitful means of 
diagnosis opened up free to the insured of all classes. 
And in Tory Kensington, too! 


Here is an extract from the letter of a well-known 
Irishman—a Catholic—on the sinister and absurd events 
in Dublin :— 


“There is no sense of the ridiculous in this island. 
A couple of charitable ladies come over with the idea 
of providing for up to 300 of the starving children till the 
strike is over. As a result, they promptly find them- 
selves in gaol on a charge of abduction! They are now 
on bail, awaiting trial. One of them has a foreign name, 
which is quite foundation enough to say they are Jews, 
infidels, and Socialists, and their design to “ pervert” 
the children! Incidentally, they washed and clothed the 
children, ancillary to removal, or, as the papers call it, 
“Deportation”! One young urchin managed to smuggle 
himself, uninvited, into the first batch—hence the charge 
of abduction. The others were all with the parents’ 
consent. Larkin is to be tried on Monday, and will 
probably be convicted by a jury of Dublin shopkeepers, 
who are losing so much by his proceedings. He has got 
the priests on his back now, and has turned to bay— 
says that they are capitalists, shareholders in the tram- 
way and the brewery (probably true of some of them) ; 
that they were parties to the conspiracy to ruin him 
(this refers to his conviction at Cork for embezzlement, 
from which he was promptly discharged by Birrell) ; 
and the priest at Bray denounced him for refusing to go 
to confession when at Mountjoy Convict Prison (true). 
Finally, a streng force of priests took possession of 
Amiens Street Station yesterday, and prevented the 
departure of a batch of children for the North, carrying 
them off in triumph from their fathers and mothers.” 


A WAavyFARER. 
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Lite and Petters. 


THE MORALITY OF “PENNY POINTS.” 


Dean WELLDON’s denial that betting is under all circum- 
stances “an actual sin,’’ is a bold challenge which has 
provoked an instructive discussion in the pages of the 
“Manchester Guardian.’’ The Dean entered the lists 
as a champion of moderation and common-sense against 
the absolutism of Mr. Philip Snowden, who would 
“place betting and gambling in the same category as 
other dishonest practices.’’ Now, what we may term 
the accepted morality of our time enters a double protest 
against this doctrine. If a man is given to betting or 
gambling, risks money he cannot afford to lose, and 
encourages others to do the same, he is regarded as a 
dangerous and even an “immoral’’ man. But unless 
he speculates with money that is not “his own,’’ he is 
not condemned as “ dishonest,’’ nor does the same sort 
of moral reprobation attach to him as to the pickpocket 
or the swindler. The second distinction relates to the 
size and circumstances of the bet. A man of fair means 
who “ plays whist for threepenny points, or who risks a 
shilling on a ship’s run,’”’ is not thought, except by 
persons of exceptional austerity, to be doing anything 
wrong in itself. Probably the ordinary person, when 
driven to reflection, would admit with Dean Welldon 
that even by indulging in this minor, casual gambling 
a man was “ not making a good use of his money,’’ and 
was doing some positive harm by setting an example to 
others who could not afford tostakeevenasmallsum. But, 
ordinary morality will not treat such occasional betting 
as asin. We doubt whether it is even regarded as an 
act of folly, or as in any degree harmful. Probably 
Bishop Vaughan, who goes farther than Dean Welldon, 
denying that in betting there is anything “ intrinsically 
wrong,’ is the more faithful exponent of the normal 
accepted standard of to-day. “ What is wrong,’’ he 
holds, “‘ is the abuse and not the use of a very innocent 
form of recreation.’ Both ecclesiastics, in effect, rely 
upon the distinction betwéen moderation and excess, 
finding the wrongfulness in size and circumstances. Both 
urge that the absolutists are obstacles to social reform, 
impeding the adoption of so useful and discriminative a 
measure as Lord Newton’s Betting Inducement Bill. 

Now, here we have really nice and_ profitable 
matters for discussion. Is the ‘‘ wrongness’’ merely a 
matter of size and circumstances? Can anyone 
“‘ afford ’’ to bet at all, having regard to his obligation 
to lay out his income to the best advantage for himself 
and for others? In other words, if, as Dean Welldon 
admits, he is not making a good use of his money, is he 
not making a bad use of it? Or can we draw the dis- 
tinction in the case of betting which both ecclesiastics 
cite in the case of alcoholic drink? As in the latter 
case, there is held by many to be a small quantity of 
alcohol which may be taken without any detriment—a 
“physiological dose””—may there not be a “ psycho- 
logical dose’’ of betting? This is, so far as we can 
understand, what Dean Welldon’s plea really comes to. 
It is the empirical judgment of ‘‘ common sense,’’ which 
demands for a man, in respect of his income, a margin 
of liberty in the sense of hazard or caprice. It belongs 
to the ordinary man’s instinctive’ protest against 
exactitude of order, the calculated economy of resources. 
He craves a margin of time, of energy, of money to 
‘play with.’’ He refuses to give an exact account of 
everything, and, what is more, he feels (if he does not 
know) that this measure of relaxation is somehow 
“‘ good ’’ for him and for humanity. He is, therefore, 
not convinced in his heart, though his reason may 
formulate no answer, by the arguments that all betting 
is a wasteful and irrational transfer of money from one 
person to another, that it feeds greed and personal 
antagonism, and that it often leads to poverty, misery, 
and crime, 

The absolutist has, indeed, a very powerful case 


even as regards the psychology of small betting. If the’ 


game, whist, for example, is in itself an interesting one, 
in what way. is that interest improved by playing for 





points? So in speculating on the run of a ship. 
If persons like to pit their skill at guessing in 
sportive rivalry against one another, well and good, 
but why try to get one another’s money? It is 
seldom that the true reply is given to such questions. 
Betting is not merely the transfer by an appeal 
to chance (sometimes qualified by skill) of a sum 
of money from one person to another. There is 
engendered in the process an interesting and agreeable 
state of feeling, the pleasurable excitement of the hazard. 
This is a net product of satisfaction, “ produced ”’ by the 
process of betting, and “ consumed ’’ by the parties that 
engage in it. Until it is clearly realized that this is what 
most amateur betters are “ after,’’ it will be difficult to 
deal hopefully with the abuse of betting. 

There can be no doubt that this pleasurable excite- 
ment of hazard easily runs to grave excess. Among our 
well-to-do leisured classes to-day, particularly among 
women, bridge has become an absorbing occupation, 
devouring more and more of the time, the nervous 
energy, and at least the pocket-money of numbers of 
educated and fairly intelligent persons. Among the 
aristocracy and wealthy classes as a whole there is much 
less of the reckless gaming prevalent in the later 
eighteenth century. But the practice of minor gambling 
is probably as widespread as ever, and has certainly 
spread among grades of the commercial and professional 
middle-classes whose religious and moral code formerly 
kept them free. But the gravest excess and injury 
are undoubtedly among the working-classes of our towns 
where the apparatus of betting on the results of foot- 
ball and of racing has made such great advances. Here 
betting, even on the smallest scale, is often ruinously 
wasteful. But it cannot be stamped out by any heroic 
legislative methods. It cannot even be profitably 
regulated or diminished, if it is regarded merely as a 
waste and a sin, without a fair recognition of the 
human element which it contains. Our leisured rich 
gamble because, deprived of any full incentive to work, 
they are tired of an empty life. Ennui and the craving 
for adventure impel them to play. Workers gamble, 
especially in our factory towns, chiefly because the dull, 
heavy monotony of their routine working-day demands 
strong sensational reactions. If they had enough energy 
of mind and body left after their day’s work, they might, 
indeed, find better expression for their thwarted 
faculties. But economic and social conditions preclude 
these better occupations for men of average nature. So 
drink and gambling stand hand-in-hand inviting them 
to easily gained good spirits. Doubtless they risk 
more than they can afford and more than they are aware. 
But Dean Welldon is right in holding that the public 
opinion of ordinary decent folk does not favor 
wholesale and indiscriminate condemnation. Nor can 
anything be gained by ignoring the fact that the little 
bets of the workers, apart from the actual gains and 
losses, buy for them a great and constant supply of 
pleasurable excitement. If you proved to them that 
most of their money, millions of their hard-wrung earn- 
ings, thus flowed into the pockets of bookmakers and 
other commercial gamblers, the reasoning would not 
convict them of sin, or even of folly. For they get the 
excitement that they pay for. Betting and gambling 
will therefore never be “‘ put down ’’ merely by proving 
their irrationality and immorality, though legislation 
may do something to abate their artificial stimulation. 
The love of hazard and of adventure must be diverted 
into finer channels. And this can only be compassed 
by a sensible abatement of the burden of the working- 
day, upon the one hand, and, on the other, by providing 
wider and richer opportunities for the instincts of hazard 
and adventure to work in other fields of play, art, 
intellectual and spiritual achievement. 





“[ADVT.].” 


Who that has ever worked in Fleet Street could forget 
the delight of handling bundles of proofs? The profane 
multitude for whom a newspaper is a finished product 
knows nothing of its surprises and its charms. It is 
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given only to the worker in its office to watch it growing 
amid the clamor of its machines and the hum of its 
creators. We recollect the almost paralysing awe with 
which as a novice we used to await those little batches 
of proofs which went perambulating round the building 
at intervals of half-an-hour. We can still hear the foot- 
steps of the messenger along the corridor. He was lame, 
like Retribution, and, indifferent to what he bore, he 
carried with him pede claudo the fates of Empires and 
the destinies of kings. They came without those head- 
lines that too promptly assuage your curiosity. One 
never knew, when one began to scan these limp slips of 
wet paper, which of the mighty had been cast down from 
his seat, or who had flung a winged word at the ear of 
mankind. In those days one expected great events, at 
least once in every evening; it was many years ago. In 
a week he would bring more terrors and hurricanes, 
more deaths and pestilences, than all Job’s messengers— 
that quiet little man with the lame leg and the endless 
bundles of proofs. They were enigmatic as life itself. 
They would break off in the midst of a sentence, some- 
times with the promising intimation, ‘“‘ more to follow.”’ 
The hurry and wonder of all the world was in those 
sheets, and they came fragmentary and unfinished as 
experience. It was in another office, some years later, 
that the proofs acquired another species of interest. The 
newspaper in question exists no longer; the ideal of its 
editor was to display “ the London touch.”’ Its proofs 
used to arrive on thick luxurious paper, costly, like 
everything around us. They developed another 
singularity, and this oddity increased as its span of life 
drew near its end. In every bundle of proofs, but 
chiefly among the early batches which lay already on 
your table when you came to your work, there were some 
which bore the mysterious label “ Must.’’ A “ must ”’ 
appeared next morning whatever else was crowded out. 
We recollect a phase of innocence during which we used 
to endeavor by a process of induction to discover what 
merit it was which won for these proofs this proud dis- 
tinction, and made them the one indispensable feature 
of the paper. We were new to the “ London touch.”’ 
These “ musts ’’ were singularly like other duties. They 
were what the natural man would omit. They were 
rarely interesting; they were never well written. It 
was only gradually as the increase of the “ musts’ 
offered an ever-growing field for observation, that we 
began to notice a connection between them and the 
advertisement columns. An advertisement which bore 
some relation to the imperative paragraph was clearly 
what scientists call its “invariable concomitant.” A 
“ must,” in short, was a paragraph which had practically 
been paid for, and instead of the label familiar to jour- 
nalists, it ought to have carried the warning which the 
public knows better, an honest “ [Advt.].”’ 

It is this mischief which the “ Times ” has this week 
exposed, and done thereby a notable service to the 
morals and prestige of journalism. Reuter’s Agency has 
recently added what it calls a Financial Publicity 
Department to its other activities, and in a circular it 
assured promoters and financiers, that, owing to the con- 
nection which it already had with newspapers as a pur- 
veyor of news, it was in a position to secure editorial 
references to the new ventures which its clients were 
anxious to advertise. A sentence suffices to state the 
fact, but only a volume could exhaust all the degrada-¢ 
tion which this practice promises. There are many ways 
of sapping the honesty of journalism, and, on the whole, 
this method is the worst. It has happened before now 
that a City editor has been exposed in the Courts for 
accepting plain, downright bribes in money or shares to 
praise some unsound venture in his columns. That is a 
risky iniquity, and the man who indulges in it will sooner 
or later be ruined, if only because he injures the interests 
of the newspaper to which he belongs. Plain, frank cor- 
ruption of that type, common in French journalism, is, 
luckily, still so rare in this country as to be practically 
unknown in decent newspapers. The insidious corruption 
which is latent in the method which the “ Times” has 
exposed, is already so widespread that there are probably 
few newspapers which, in some mild form, are wholly free 
from it. What begins in a comparatively innocent species 
of commercialism will presently end in blackmail, and 


, 


— 





spread far outside the City columns. The descent is 
commonly smooth. The Advertisement Department is 
always separate from the Editorial, and the demoralizing 
hint is conveyed indirectly and with some of the disguises 
of decency. But the advertiser who, as an old and 
respectable client, will feel obliged by a friendly notice 
in the editorial columns is not very far removed from the 
advertiser who will withdraw his custom unless he can 
have what he wants. It is a special aggravation of this 
practice which the “Times” is attacking. It is 
manifestly undesirable that an agency which collects 
news from all the world should also embark on the enter- 
prise of advertising financial ventures. But the larger and 
graver evil is the gradual domination of the daily news- 
paper by its business side. Where that happens, no 
region of policy or criticism is quite secure. The reviewer 
is made to remember that the publisher is a valuable 
advertiser, and the dramatic critic goes in fear of a 
reminder that his independence is an expensive luxury. 
The leader-writer who has spoken his mind about a 
Russian coup d’état may one day be informed that one of 
his articles has cost his newspaper some hundreds of 
pounds in advertisements of official or semi-official loans. 
We have heard of a case in which a powerful group of 
advertisers withdrew their custom from a daily news- 
paper in consequence of its articles against an increase of 
naval armaments. 

The grosser and more obvious forms of this system of 
intimidation could be combated with comparative ease, if 
self-respecting newspapers would stand together in resist- 
ing it. There are still several which would no more think 
of considering a request or a threat from an advertiser, 
than they would think of pocketing a bribe. A general 
agreement to boycott agents who endeavored to secure 
editorial notice is obviously the first step, and the 
“Times ’’ has done well to make a beginning. A few 
years of this insidious penetration would end by bringing 
our press perilously near to the level of those French 
papers in which nothing appears affecting a financial 
interest which has not been paid for. The destruction 
of independent financial criticism in the press would be 
a sufficiently serious evil, but the mischief would not end 
there. The next stage is already sufficiently obvious in 
several French newspapers. The Bank or the Trust 
which can buy a favorable comment in the City article 
when it issues a loan or finances a concession, goes on to 
purchase a leading article when the politics, let us say 
of Turkey or of Mexico, directly concern its interests. 
In a broad and general way, usually silent, often un- 
conscious, the big advertising interests already exert 
their massive pressure. A newspaper which thrives 
by auctioneers’ advertisements is commonly not the 
newspaper which advocates direct taxation or attacks the 
land monopoly. A newspaper which does well by 
advertising the steel trade is rarely found to advocate 
economy in armaments, and the interests which are con- 
cerned in foreign investments show a preference for 
newspapers which affect a “ realistic” foreign policy. 

These elective affinities are inevitable and automatic. 
They are part of the whole association between 
“ business ’’ interests and political opinions. The modern 

evelopment of the daily newspaper which has made 


/it financially dependent rather on its advertisers than on 


its readers has crystallized the connection and made it an 
unbreakable bond. The press has tended to become the 
organ of capital rather than the organ of the democracy, 
as the revenue from advertisements steadily dwarfed 
the revenue from sales. There is not in this connection 
a suspicion of impropriety. It has come about 
by the necessary operation of economic factors. But it 
is none the less the heaviest handicap which democracy 
has to face. It is the most formidable of all the 
weapons by which wealth defends itself against the 
majority. The interests which maintain the daily press 
in the long run control it, and it does their work for them 
in making the thinking of the uncritical masses. It 
should be easy, if the proprietors of daily papers have a 
care for their own self-respect, to put an end to the 
improper pressure which single advertisers can exert. 
But it is less easy to hope for the daily newspaper which 
can thrive by the advocacy of democratic opinions, and 
speak the whole mind of its writers and ite readers with 
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a total disregard of the whole mass of advertisers on 
whom it must depend. There lies the problem of the 
future, and the spirited experiments of Labor news- 
papers in England and France have only begun to 
grapple with it. 





THE RESURRECTIONIST. 


Some make books by going to and fro upon the earth, 
which is the way of the devil; some by living on the 
books of others, which is the way of the worm; others 
by grubbing among churchyard bones, which is the 
body-snatcher’s way. It is of the last we wish to speak, 
for in the dissecting-rooms of gossip the demand for 
their labor continues, and one trembles to think to what 
experiment it may drive them next, since even the Burke 
of evil memory began his career as a simple and innocent 
Resurrectionist. The field of their labor is enormously 
large. God’s acres almost equal a Duke’s, and many of 
the clods that stick to a sportsman’s gaiters once drew 
breath. As Sir Thomas Browne says, ‘“ The number of 
the dead long exceedeth all that shall live. The night 
of time far surpasseth the day, and who knows when 
was the equinox?’’ Into the night of time that covers 
those innumerable dead the literary Resurrectionist 
thrusts his shovel. There is no tomb, no unremembered 
grave or parish register, from which he may not hope to 
scratch a bone. An ancient bundle of receipted bills 
may yield him a skeleton almost complete, and as he 
peruses the births, deaths, and marriages of a last cen- 
tury’s “ Times,’’ the forgotten generations of mankind 
rise around him like a Last Judgment. 

But in those interminable fields of possible excava- 
tion one discovers certain regions marked out with ring 
fences of barbed wire, like the game preserves in Eastern 
Africa, wherein none may go shooting without a license, 
or like the pheasant preserves of England ; for, indeed, 
the licenses are held by people who claim a proprietary 
and established right, and woe to any humble Resurrec- 
tionist who unwittingly goes poaching dead within their 
precincts! Like a laborer charged with trespassing in 
pursuit of game, he is brought before the magistrates 
of criticism, and what mercy may he expect? For the 
magistrates are the owners of the coverts whose sacred 
corpses are preserved. Thus we have the Shelley wood, 
the Bronté moors, and the George Borrow heath, within 
which unlicensed persons are strictly prohibited from 
digging bones or pursuing ghosts, and if an intruder is 
caught therein offending, the squire of mere pheasants 
could not equal the incoherent and agitated wrath of 
those who have staked the precincts out for their own 
exhumatory profit and troglodyte enjoyment. 

Chatter about Harriet, investigations into the 
affections of Charlotte Bronté’s heart, discourses on the 
Brownings’ love-letters, controversies raging through the 
modest bedchambers of the Carlyles—what a universal 
curse they have all become! To say that, like the 
biographer, they have added a new terror to death, does 
not express the full hideousness of their malignity. The 
souls of the dead (God rest them!) are either unconscious 
of the body-snatcher’s pick, or are raised far beyond the 
reach of his torture. Could we think otherwise, we 
should establish a Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to the Departed. But the curse of the Resurrectionist 
falls with blasting power upon the living. He fills our 
thoughts with mortal dust, and promotes inane disserta- 
tions upon an empty skull. Think of all the time that is 
now spent upon these volumes of sepulchral chit-chat! 
Think of the Resurrectionist’s own time, which might be 
spent in fertilising an allotment! Think of the pub- 
lisher’s time (who might be turning an honest penny in 
Parliament), the paper-maker’s time, the printer’s, the 
proof-reader’s, the binder’s (who might be betting on 
a football match)! And, then, think of the critics and 
others who are obliged to read the Resurrectionist books, 
either in the beaten path of business, or to defend the 
memory of the dead whom greatness has sanctified to 
their minds! 

Add the heavy load of backstairs reminiscences and 








smoking-room ineptitudes piled upon us by Countesses 
with a past and politicians without a future; does it 
not seem as though “‘literature’’ were becoming one 
vast scrap-heap of unco-ordinated atoms, or the gleanings 
of scavenger buckets? Perusing this stuff as a more 
serious substitute for ‘‘Snippy Bits,’ the ignorant 
suppose that they are thereby waddling after ‘‘ culture,”’ 
or obtaining some insight into the under-world of 
political history. But for culture they might just as 
well stick to “‘ Snippy Bits,’’ and for history to ‘‘ Town 
Chatter.” Take the method at what we will call its very 
best ; is it not terrible to observe how infectiously the 
plague of it is disseminated? On opening Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s new book on “‘ George Borrow and his Circle ”’ 
(Hodder & Stoughton), for instance, we read in the first 
lines of the Introduction :— 


“It is now exactly seventeen years ago since I published 
a volume not dissimiler in form to this under the title of 
‘Charlotte Bronté and her Circle.’ The title had then an 
element of novelty, Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s ‘Dante and his 
Circle,’ at the time the only book of this particular character, 
having quite another aim. There are now some twenty or 
more biographies based upon a similar plan.” 


Mr. Shorter quotes some of the titles of these 
biographies, and we take his word for it that for 
seventeen years they have been produced at a rate of 
at least one and three-seventeenths a year. To be sure, 
that is not a very high rate, but then, as Mr. Shorter 
proceeds to observe, ‘‘ in these days of the multiplication 
of books, every book, at least other than a work of 
imagination, requires ample apology.’’ Yes, it requires 
ample apology, and the apology must depend on the 
value of the book itself, and on the public need for it. 

As to the need for this particular book, one must 
remember that there are four large biographies of 
Borrow already, two of them published only last year. 
In Germany, when a professor was in doubt how to 
justify his existence, he used to sit down for ten years 
and write a “ Life of Goethe.’’ Nothing has so much 
obscured Goethe’s genius as his biographies, but then 
Goethe was at times a poet, and always a conspicuous 
man. There are thousands of Germans and other 
Europeans who really want to know a good deal about 
him, though they have been told far too much, and 
‘*Goethe and his Circle,’’ ‘‘ Goethe and his Love 
Affairs,’’ &c., have been written and written till one is 
sick of the sight of them. But Borrow stands on a 
different level. He is made a pet by a little clique of 
professional littérateurs. They hold him up as a model 
of ‘‘style.’”’ Mr. Shorter says that ‘‘ Lavengro’”’ is 
‘the touchstone of taste in English prose literature.’’ 
He also says that four of Borrow’s books are ‘‘ immortal.’’ 
That is pretty high praise for books that, after about 
half a century, remain generally unknown outside 
England, and outside a smallish circle even here. But 
we do not wish to dispute about Borrow. Like many 
others, the present writer was allowed to read him in 
boyhood, because he posed as an enemy of the Pope. 
And he owes him a good deal of enjoyment, though even 
then he was oppressed in reading him by a pervading 
sense of falsity in narration, and an artificial prettiness 
or affectation in language. It seemed that he might 
have written something true and interesting about the 
byways of England and Spain, but, without possessing 
creative imagination, he chose to write chiefly lies; and 
though a neighbor, who knew him, describes him as “‘ a 
splendid liar,’ we cannot allow so fine a word as 
‘‘ splendid ’’ to his mendacity. 

Nor can we agree with Mr. Shorter, who repeatedly 
calls him a “ word-master,’’ as Borrow liked to call him- 
self. He seems to us to have had little sense of the value 
of words. As Dr. Jessopp said, ‘To talk.of Borrow as a 
scholar is absurd.’’ He got a smattering of several 
languages, but we doubt if he knew any of them well. 
As to his Spanish, for instance, in his letters he always 
addresses his wife as “ carreta,’’ which means “ cart- 
horse,” instead of “ carita,’’ which means “ my dear” ; 


and though this might be a typical example of his lum- 
bering humor, it is more likely a typical error in words. 
As to his supposed knowledge of the gipsy language, it 
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appears to have been of a sketchy and skimpy kind, fit | 


to match the menu at a recent banquet of some Gipsy 
Club, which consisted, we are informed, of three snails 
and the photograph of a hedgehog. 

In such a writer we recognize hardly any splendor 
of thought, imagination, or personality. Let us, how- 
ever, grant that one or two of his books are “ im- 
mortal,’’ in the sense that a few people will continue to 
read them for a few years longer, just as a few still read 
Hazlitt, immeasurably his superior in charm, knowledge, 
and observation. About such a man we want to know 
something. Mr. Seccombe’s twenty pages of introduc- 
tion to his edition of “ Lavengro” appear to us to be 
just as much as we want, given in the right way. But 
five full biographies, with this one of Mr. Shorter’s 
snatching from the tomb all manner of unknown and 
insignificant figures that Fate had graciously whelmed 
in oblivion! All the poor bones of friends, relations, 
cousins, and aunts are pitilessly dragged into the light 
and jostled together in a heap, as though a pyramid of 
skeletons were the most fitting memorial to a literary 
man of second or third-rate significance. And Mr. 
Shorter has done it all for sport! He tells us it has 
taken him ten years and it has been a labor of love. 
That is a comfort to him, no doubt, for it shows he is 
an amateur Resurrectionist, and does not suffer the con- 
straint of the poor fellows who delve for their living. 
But let us take a sample or two of his loving industry, 
one page being almost. asrich in the output of fragmentary 
remnants as another. We open at page 84, and discover: 

“ Kerrison was grandson of Sir Roger Kerrison, Mayor of 
Norwich in 1778, as his son Thomas was after him in 1806. 
Roger was articled, as was Borrow, to the firm of Simpson & 
Rackham, while his brother Allday was in a drapery store 
in Norwich, but with mind bent on commercial life in Mexico. 
George was teaching him Spanish in these years as a prepara- 
tion for his great adventure. Roger had gone to London to 
continue his professional experience. He finally became a 
Norwich solicitor, and died in 1882.’ 

Turning on in despair, we alight at page 217 :— 


“The Rev. Francis Cunningham was Rector of Pakefield, 
near Lowestoft, from 1814 to 1830. He married Richenda, a 
sister of the distinguished Joseph John Gurney and of 
Elizabeth Fry, in 1816. In 1830, he became Vicar of St. 
Margaret’s, Lowestoft. His brother, John William Cunning- 
ham, was Vicar of Harrow, and married a Verney of the 
famous Buckinghamshire family. This John William Cunning- 
ham was a great light in the Evangelical Churches of his 
time, and was for many years editor of the ‘ Christian 
Observer.’ His daughter Mary Richenda married Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen, the well-known judge, and the brother of 
Sir Leslie Stephen. But to return to Francis Cunningham——” 


“Sweet friend, for Jesu’s sake!’’ Have we not 
enough poor bones in our own memories that you should 
thus rake out upon us a very charnel-house of mortality 
long crumbled into dust? The dead have years ago 
buried their dead, asking only to be left in peace, and if 
a casual spade now and then accidentally turns up a 
skull, we will say, “ Alas, poor Yorick!’’ and, quickly 
burying it again, pass on. 





THE INDIGNANT NATURALIST. 

THE utterance of the name “‘ naturalist’’ usually calls 
up the thought of a poor man spending all his time in a 
study whose only payment is love. We think of him 
as one not only undrawn to the commercial life, but 
quite unfit for it, at any rate as one who lets the world 
go by, and feeds far more meagrely than the fishes in 
the swim. There are sedentary country parsons like 
White, cobblers like Edwards, blind Huber, Ray the 
son of a blacksmith, who died worth forty pounds, 
Linneus in his leather breeches, and many more, and 
among those who are living, Burroughs of America, 
Paterson of Norwich, and Fabre of France will pass 
without challenge as typical naturalists. Honor with 
perhaps comfort comes to them late in life, but no man 
pursues that path whose only end is honor, and those 
who aim at affluence had better never look at it. 

Neither is natural history a cheap hobby of the rich. 
Mr. Walter Rothschild might almost startle his relatives 
by telling the sum that he has spent in the collection of 
butterflies or lesser creatures, and the “ Challenger ”’ 


-expedition is a marvel for the unemulative admiration 


| 





of two generations. That a poor boy should, by his own 
exertions, win a place in all the scientific academies of 
the world, build a museum comparable with our own at 
South Kensington, and equip a series of deep-sea 
explorations to the ends of the earth would be an 
excellent fancy for a very daring novelist, but not in 
accordance with the usual idea of the functions of a 
naturalist. Such a romance can only be realized in 
America, where Alexander Agassiz first supported his 
natural history studies, like Audubon, by teaching, then 
became manager of the Calumet copper mine, almost mis- 
managed out of existence, made it the largest and best 
equipped of the nineteenth century, and used his share 
of its dividends to pay for his many deep-sea explorations 
and for the enormous museum at Cambridge dreamt of 
by his father Louis. 

The story of this remarkable life is told mainly by 
means of a collection of letters edited by Mr. G. R. 
Agassiz (Constable). It is a sumptuous book, almost 
more worthy of the copper magnate than the naturalist, 
full of photographs, and with charts of his eight voyages 
in pockets of the cover, but it makes us well acquainted 
with the lovable personality of Agassiz, as well as with 
that of his unpractical, less scientific, but equally 
enthusiastic father. In fact, we go further in search of 
the hereditary explanation of Alexander’s genius. We 
climb the maternal tree to Grandfather Braun, ‘‘a 
village schoolmaster of rare sagacity, great energy, and 
affectionate disposition.’’ His spare liours were devoted 
to astronomy, mineralogy, and other sciences, and the 
family life of the Brauns was a stimulating atmosphere 
for intellectual young people. The future wife of Louis 
Agassiz became a clever amateur artist, and her beautiful 
portrait of her son Alexander, as well as her own, done 
by herself, is in the book. Many of the best drawings 
in her husband’s book of fossil fishes are hers, and 
Alexander inherited from her the fine power of draughts- 
manship exhibited in his works on the sea urchins. The 
little boy copied his father, as most children do. He 
had his own little museum in a wardrobe, and when 
others played near he was openly anxious lest they should 
touch ‘‘ his anatomy,’’ and he and his brother used to 
enlarge the plates of a book of natural history they had, 
hang the enlargements on the wall, and entertain their 
visitors by spouting the descriptions that they had 
learned by heart. 

We like best of all the fierce righteousness of young 
Agassiz. As a schoolboy nationalist who wished 
Neuchatel to be a Swiss canton, he had a series of 
encounters with the Governor, a retired Prussian general, 
in which the martinet came rather poorly off. First 
Alec was punished for not saluting the Governor respect- 
fully enough, then for do‘ing in too abject a manner. 
At the third bout the boy was to receive his prizes from 
the hand of the old fury, and the stupid man opened the 
ceremonies by publicly holding up the lad to reproof for 
his former misdeeds. When it came to Alec’s turn to 
take his prizes ‘‘ he refused them with scorn, turned his 
back on the representative of the King, and, to the 
delight of the Reds, walked out of the room.’’ Reprisals, 
of course, followed, but on another evening, when Louis 
Agassiz was dining with the Governor, he was startled 
by the smashing of all the windows in the State dining- 
hall. Rusbing home to catch the culprit, he found his 
little son apparently sleeping the sleep of the just. Soon 
after, the family removed to America. The lad cele- 
brated his departure to the land of freedom by jumping 
on his violin, for it had been an instrument of torture 
to him, as the soothing art has been to millions of 
children before and since. 

Many years after, he had another round with the 
forces of military tyranny in Europe. It was quite in 
middle life, and the incident is used by the biographer 
to show that, while so unlike in many other respects, he 
inherited his father’s quick temper. That may be so, 
but the quick temper seems usually to be called out on 
account of some sham or injustice. Agassiz was dining 
in Berlin when some officers came in, and monopolized 
the waiter who had begun to attend to him. He called 
across to the man that he was waiting for his dinner, 
and an officer came to his table, and handed him his 
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eard.. Agassiz tore it up, and before the officer could 
draw, knocked him down with a chair, jum into a 
cab, drove to the embassy, and in the end forced the 
bully to apologize. 

We can profitably pursue this thread of indignation 
against error through the whole life of Alexander 
Agassiz. He left the study of the echini and other 
branches of marine zoology, in which he had won first 
place, in order to pursue Darwin through all the coral 
islands of the world, one after another of which he 
showed to be formed not by subsidence, but on rising 
land. He was not always right, nor Darwin always 
wrong, but he showed the Darwinian account of atolls 
to be based on ludicrously insufficient data, and at the 
age of sixty and more it is with the glee of a boy that he 
flings at the heads of his opponents Florida, Fiji, and 
the Maldives, till there are none left to support their 
theory. ‘‘I should never have forgiven myself,’ he 
writes at the age of sixty-seven, ‘‘ had I not seen the 
Maldives with my own eyes, and formed my own opinion 
of what they mean.’’ And he comes back so full of 
facts that if he should live to be a hundred, he might 
just have time to work them out. 

All the time he was manager of the Calumet, 
inspecting wherever he went the other great mines of 
the world, and always keeping ahead of them in the 
matter of equipment. In South Africa he listened to 
a long theoretical argument as to whether haulage was 
possible at 5,000 feet vertical, and at last, when appealed 
to, quietly stated that they were doing it at Calumet. 
We like to read that he was a model employer of his five 
thousand men. He was wont to defend an expenditure 
that did not exactly make for dividend on the score that 
it ensured constancy of employment. That gives him 
the right to speak with heat of what might be called the 
missionary evil in the tropical Pacific. At Funafuti he 
wrote :— 

““The population seems absolutely in the hands of native 
missionaries of the London Society, which rule them with a 
rod of iron, fine them on all possible occasions. Why they 
stand it I can’t see—compel them to wear clothes from which 
they get skin diseases, consumption, and children all dying. 
Yesterday was Sunday, and women all came out in mother 
hubbards, and bonnets and hats. . . . You never saw such 
guys, and they went to Church five times.” 

He says that just then the tide of conversion was 
with the Catholics because they had plenty of tobacco, 
and other sects were then short of it. He asks:—Do 
the missionaries really imagine in their heart of hearts 
that the native can draw the line between Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Wesleyans, Mormons, and Catholics, &c.? 
The one point they all seem to agree in is the killing off 
of the population by means of clothes, and a photograph 
of a native in a ridiculous costume is the supreme exhibit 
at a missionary meeting in London. ‘‘I should like 
nothing better,’’ he says, ‘‘if I had time to enter into 
a crusade against such barbarism, and show up the 
mission fraud.’’ This extract from almost the last of 
his letters is enough to show how the fire of enthusiasm 
for truth and common sense burnt all the while in this 
man of many parts. 





Pictures of Travel. 





VEGETARIENNATURMENSCHEN. 


Hix up in the Swiss valley there had been a week of chill 
rain and mist. The English and Americans who were 
crowded into the big hotel began to get very cross as 
the weather continued to make climbing impossible, and 
as the elaborate food became more obviously of the tinned 
variety, owing to the state of the Pass. Tom and I 
wondered why they all stayed up there when—only a few 
hours later—we found ourselves in a gay little Italian 
town on the other side of the Alps. Instead of the 
gloomy pines which had occasionally loomed through the 
cold mist we saw great magnolias, bearing even now an 
aftermath of bloom which scented the warm air, vine- 
covered hills bathed in sunshine replaced the rain-swept 





rocks, roses climbed the walls and peeped in at the green 
sunblinds. Every little loggia flaunted its oleanders, 
pink and white ; all was summer and color and life. 

The next morning, walking through the public 
gardens after a heavenly bathe in the lake, we came 
across two of the weirdest figures ever seen out of a night- 
mare. Upon a seat under a palm tree in front of the 
Casino was a man, tall, gaunt, flat-chested, with a very 
long mane of uncombed yellow hair hanging down over 
his shoulders. Hatless, he was dressed apparently in a 
single garment—a white tunic, which displayed bare 
hairy legs and arms; on his feet were sandals. By his 
side sata small, pale woman, attired in a straight robe of 
vivid green ; her hair was short, a flat straw hat, like a 
plate, was tied all askew upon her head, her arms were 
bare, her feet encased in large sandals. Upon the man’s 
bare knees reposed an enormous green melon; with a 
knife he had cut huge slices, pink slices with black seeds ; 
both he and the lady were gnawing these with evident 
relish, so their faces were not often visible. No one 
seemed to take any notice of the strange pair, and they 
seemed quite unconscious of our wondering glances. We 
walked towards the little wood at the end of the town, 
and there we found a boatman, who offered to row us 
back to our hotel. We were just seated under the 
awning when two men walked rapidly along the quay. 
They wore loose white tunics and bright pink shorts ; each 
large head was hatless and covered with a mass of long 
brown hair. One had a shaggy beard. Each held in his 
naked arms a net containing several large cabbages ; these 
were carried tenderly, as if they were babies. Arrived 
at the edge of the wood, the two men stooped, and with 
one impulse took off their sandals, pocketed them, and 
began running barefooted towards the hills. 

Tom turned to the boatman, inquiringly : “ Who are 
those men? ’’ he asked, in very bad Italian. 

The boatman settled to his oars and answered, 
proudly, in English: “ They be wegetarians.’’ 

“ Where do they come from? ”’ 

“There be many in the hills,”’ said the man, “ they 
buy land, they build house up there.”’ 

“ Are they Italian? ’’ I asked. 

“Italiano! Ah no,’’ said the man, rather indignantly ; 
“T think—I think perhaps they be Egyptian ’”’—by 
which he evidently wished to imply something as far 
removed as possible from his countrymen. 

“What work do they do? ”’ 

“Work! They no work, signora—they wege- 
tarians.”’ 

“ Perhaps they grow their vegetables? ” I suggested. 

But the boatman shook his head. “No, signora, 
they buy all from mercato.”’ 

There were two German ladies at our hotel who told 
us that they had also seen these strange-looking beings; 
they seemed very curious to know more about them. A 
few days later they came up in great excitement. “ Now 
I know all,’’ said the fat one, who was usually the spokes- 
woman ; “these peoples we see in the town, the wege- 
tarians, they haf a colony up there, in the mountain 
yonder ; they haf a cure! I get the prospectus from our 
hostess ; she approves not at all, but I read it to you—it is 
the German language.’’ She flourished a printed paper, 
and kindly translated for our benefit. “ First, they say 
you pay from two to three francs a day at this Sonnen- 
berg—that is the mos’ cheap—ach so! Then they gif 
the menu—for breakfast you haf the roll and the 
apfelthee ” 

“What on earth is that?” asked Tom, looking 
thoroughly suspicious. 

“ That is tea made from the apple, for look you, the 
wegetarians say they will no tea or coffee allow, nor no 
tobacco or beer, only the apfelthee and the meal-tea.’’ 

“From what I saw of them,’’ growled Tom, “ they 
looked a degenerate lot.’’ 

“For the mittagessen,’’ continued the Fraulein, 
“you haf the soup from the potato, milk, sweet or sour, 
the roggenbrod, the obst, the nussbeugel, the pudding, or 
the ei gesotten, fruit, and many kinds of bread. For the 
supper it is as the breakfast, only with soup instead of 
apfelthee. Then they haf the sunbath—there is much 
of that—and then here follows their ten commandmants : 
Firstly, ‘Thou shalt not shout, or scream, or make un- 
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pleasant noise at Sonnenberg.’ Secondly, ‘ There is no 
tablecloths allowed at Sonnenberg, the table is clean; 
see that thou keepst it so.’ ”’ 

“ Disgusting,’’ said Tom. 

“ Thirdly, ‘ If thou dost not see what thou wantest, 
do not shout, do not ring the bell, do not bang the table— 
go and get it thyself.’ ”’ 

“Upon my word! ’”’ 

“There is much more of commandmants, but the 
last is, ‘ Finally, if thou dost not like it at Sonnenberg, 
do not grumble, do not complain—go elsewhere.’ ’’ 

“I certainly shall,’’ said Tom. 

“ But for me,” said the German lady, “ I would like 
well to see this Sonnenberg, we do hear much in these 
days of what you call the simpellife; I wish much to see 
their ways.’’ 

“ Me also,”’ said her sister; “I would see them in 
their house, at their food, in their sunbath ; they invite 
all to see in the prospectus.’’ 

“ Alas! ’’ said the other one, “ we return to Frankfort 
to-night. Will you not go, dear madame, then you 
could write and tell us all; it is but an hour to be 
walked.”’ 

I confess I had difficulty with Tom. He didn’t 
want to study the simple life, he didn’t want to walk up 
a mountain in the blazing sun, he wanted to bathe, he 
wanted to read the “ Times,’’ he wanted to do anything 
but accompany me to the haunts of the hairy gentlemen 
—especially as the waiter had hinted to him darkly that 
they were anarchists, or worse. However, a little firm- 
ness on my part, and we found ourselves, one truly broil- 
ing afternoon, walking towards the heights. 

At last we reached the famous grotto, which turned 
out to be a small and ancient beerhouse, with a shady, 
untidy garden containing marble tables, round which 
some mangy fowls were pecking industriously. It did 
not attract me, especially as just outside I had caught 
sight of a tiny signboard, casually nailed to a tree, with 
an arrow painted on it, and the one word ‘‘ Sonnenberg.”’ 
It was now four o’clock. 

A little steep path, bordered by a low stone wall, 
about which green lizards darted in the sunshine, above 
the wall festoons of vines laden with purple grapes, far 
below a heavenly view of a little willow wood bordering 
the blue lake, mountains all round, and, resting on them, 
great white motionless summer clouds. Toiling upwards, 
crossing a little torrent, and nearly missing the narrow 
path in an overgrowth of fern and juniper, at last I 
arrived at a modern villa, standing in a very neglected 
garden, where faded cabbages and sunflowers were 
running to seed together. No other habitation was in 
sight. On a stone bench before the front door were 
scattered drying poppy heads and green tomatoes. Above 
the letter-box was pasted a copy of the prospectus which 
we had seen before. There was neither knocker or bell. 
As I approached I fancied I saw a white-robed figure 
retreat rapidly to the back of the house, otherwise there 
was no sign of life. I rapped at the door with my 
knuckles; no reply. It seemed stupid to have come all 
that way without seeing the place, so I gave one bang 
with my stick. An upper window opened, a head 
appeared, and looked at me without speaking. 

“Pardon me,’’ I began in my best Italian, “ but 
could I have a copy of the ’’—I couldn’t think of the 
word for prospectus, but the head said abruptly that it 
would come down, and in a moment a very prosaic- 
looking middle-aged French lady opened the door. I 
suppose I looked English, for she said at once: “ Is it 
that you wish to see this place?’’ I hesitated, fearing 
to appear too inquisitive. ‘‘ I tell you it is worth to see,” 
she said encouragingly. 

“ Are you staying here?’’ I asked, wondering, for 
she looked so very conventional and proper. 

“T tell you,”’ she began confidentially ; “‘ my ’usband 
and I, we pay for one month in advance, so you see we 
must stay some while—but it is what you call the camp 
out—only indoors.”’ 

There now advanced from the back of the house a 
strange figure, an old man, very tall, emaciated, his 
complexion pale and yellow, his hair very long and white. 
His flowing beard failed to conceal a large goitre, he 
wore a thin white tunic, short-sleeved, very low-necked, 





girded with a leather belt; a pair of white bathing 
tga completed his costume, his legs and feet were 
are. 

“ He speaks no English,’’ said the French lady cheer- 
fully. The strange one bowed solemnly and silently, and 
with a regal air waved his hand towards the house. 

“ He is what you call a little crack,’’ she observed ; 
“he writes the poem—what he calls poem ; you can buy 
it for one penny ; he look very old, but he is not, he has 
not sixty years.’’ 

The sitting-room contained a bare table of un- 
polished wood, and a few chairs. The French windows 
commanded a heavenly view of lake and mountain ; they 
opened on to a terrace which, like the front of the house, 
was strewn with green tomatoes. 

“You can buy a photograph of the family,” said my 
interpreter ; ‘“‘ but you can see them in the kitchen now.’’ 

Another door in the room opened into a small 
kitchen. I looked in. At the table stood a very short, 
fair-haired woman; she was peeling quantities of small 
withered apples. She neither spoke nor raised her eyes, 
her face looked pale and weary. Opposite to her stood 
three little girls, aged from twelve to about fifteen, all 
with fair hair and flabby-looking pink cheeks, two with 
thick necks suggestive of goitre. ‘hey were also silent; 
they continued their work, chopping carrots, earnestly 
but very slowly. They were all dressed alike, in straight 
cotton overalls of faded blue; their arms and legs were 
bare. 

“ Figurez-vous,’’ said the French lady softly. “ They 
say she was of noble Hungarian family, but he quarrel 
with all his people and come up here into the mountains.’’ 

“ But those poor little girls,’’ I asked, “ what can 
they do up here? Do they go to school? ”’ 

“ They help their mother in the kitchen always since 
Iam here. Perhaps they go to school sometimes, I know 
not.”’ 

“Is it true that there is a colony of vegetarians up 
here?” 

“There are many higher up, but they are more for 
the free love,”’ said the lady calmly. 

I felt rather glad I had left Tom at the grotto. 

“ You can go up and see them, it is only five minutes 
higher ; they show you all, they are very primatif.’’ 

At this moment the strange owner of the house in- 
terrupted with an offer to show me the other rooms, and 
with a vague feeling of bewilderment I followed him 
upstairs. He pointed to labels stuck upon the doors. 
Each room seemed to be named after a fruit—‘‘ Apple,”’ 
“Peach,” “ Fig,’’ and “Plum.” Throwing open the 
door of the “ Apple’’ room he revealed a small white- 
washed cubicle, the only furniture a chair, an iron wash- 
stand, with a tiny tin basin, a wooden chest of drawers, 
and an iron bedstead. The weird old man lifted the 
brown blanket—there were no sheets—to show the mat- 
tress of sacking stuffed with hay. He then began a 
sententious speech, waving his bare thin arms. Hespoke 
in German, very indistinctly, but I gathered that he 
meant, more or less, “ Man wants not ornaments, nor 
luxuries, nor soft beds; fresh air and light only are 
needed here.”’ 

The other bedrooms seemed to be almost exactly the 
same, I found it a little difficult to make appropriate 
remarks, and he soon led me back to the sitting-room 
where, on a little table, were arranged picture postcards 
of himself and his family standing in a row, labelled 
‘* Vegetariennaturmenschen.’’ There were also some 
leaflets about vegetarian cookery and some verses about 
the simple life. I bought copies, and felt rather anxious 
to escape. I looked in at the kitchen door to say goodbye 
to the lady of the house. The melancholy-looking mother 
nodded silently, without raising her eyes from the green 
apples, the little girls were still stolidly chopping the 
carrots, and I could win from them no answering smile. 

The French lady accompanied me to the gate: “ Are 
you not going higher up to those of the free love? ’’ she 
asked cheerfully ; “it is only a little higher; they will 
interest you much ; they are also vegetarian, they show 
you all; it is so primatif.’’ 

I thanked her and murmured that I thought I had 
come quite high enough. 
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I had hardly left the gate when I found Tom, 
sitting on a stone, reading the “ Times.’’ 
“T thought you would get on better by yourself,’’ he 
said, half-apologetically. 
“ Much better, dear,’’ I replied decidedly. 
ERNESTINE MILLs. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE NEMESIS OF FORCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

S1r,—The celebration of the Battle of the Nations is 
over. Much has been done to make it a great national 
festival, and if mere bustle were the same as deep 
emotion, one might be inclined to grant it this 
title. An enormous number of visitors and delega- 
tions thronged for several days the streets of Leipzig, im- 
posing performances of vocalists and gymnasts amused 
the spectators, speeches full of solemn vows were pro- 
nounced by representative speakers and received with 
more or less passionate cheering, and what the mightily 
swollen city on the little river Pleisse has witnessed in 
this respect has been repeated in proportionate degrees 
in most of the towns of the Empire. 

And yet, taken as a whole, it was, in the words of 
Faust, “. ach, ein Schauspiel nur.’’ There was 
too much officialism, too little spontaneity connected 
with the celebration to give. it the character of 
a genuinely popular festival. If Goethe had said of the 
wars of 1813, 1814, 1815, that they smelt too much of 
Cossacks and Russian leather to be called wars for 
freedom, the observer of their centenary in Germany is 
forced to confess that it smelt too much of officialdom 
and police to be called a people’s rejoicing. 

It could not well have been otherwise. However 
confused the thoughts of the masses may have been 
who, in 1813, fought the battles against Napoleon, they 
were, at any rate, dominated by the belief that their 
fight was a fight for liberty. This belief, alas! was a 
delusion, but it had at least reality as such. But in 
the ranks of the spokesmen of the centenary the concept 
of liberty was not even a delusion. If it was used at all 
in their speeches, it was either mere conventionalism or a 
downright abuse. What their minds were full of is 
adequately represented in the big memorial erected in 
remembrance of the Battle of Leipzig in the south of 
the town, close by its southern cemetery. This memorial, 
solemnly dedicated to the nation on October 18th, in 
the presence of the Kaiser, of princes, ambassadors, 
officers of the army, parliamentarians, burgomasters, 
professors—in short, of officialdom—separated from the 
masses by a considerable levy of soldiers and policemen, 
is a huge construction of stone and brick, a sort of Temple 
of Force, protected by a ring of twelve colored male 
figures. In its massiveness it may impress the spectator 
as imposing, but of beauty and grace it has none 

Force is the idol of the day. It dominates public 
opinion to a dreadful degree. We begin now to feel 
seriously the pinch of the financial sacrifices devoted 
in the spring of this year to militarism. All the 
hopes of a lowering of the bank-rate, which for 
months and months has been 6 per cent., have 
hitherto remained unfulfilled. The amount of gold 
in the cellars of the Imperial Bank (the Reichsbank) 
has enormously increased. In the week ended 
October 23rd it was 1,219 millions of marks, against 
886 millions of marks in the corresponding week of the 
last year. The whole legislation of recent years on the 
issue of banknotes was directed to the purpose of draw- 
ing gold into the Imperial Bank, and it has in a high 
degree achieved its end. In the third week of October, 
1912, the issue of notes of the Imperial Bank was covered 
by 66°6 per cent. of hard metal and Imperial Treasury 
notes. This year the cover is 78°8 per cent. From 





this cne would draw the conclusion that a reduction 
of the bank-rate from its present high level was the most 
natural consequence in the world. But the directors of 
The 


the semi-official institution think otherwise. 








accumulation of gold seems to them to be in the first in- 
stance a measure of the foreign policy of the Empire, a 
sort of financial armament, as it were. That a bank- 
rate of 6 per cent. must, in the long run, exert a 
paralysing influence on trade appears to be, in their eyes, 
a matter of minor consequence. 

But signs are not wanting that trade is already in 
a precarious state. This is certainly true of the 
home trade of the Empire, though the figures of the 
foreign trade still read favorably—a common occur- 
rence, because foreign trade is always pushed with 
particular energy when business is slack at home. 
The report of the Labor Exchanges of the Empire for 
August, 1913 (the latest available monthly report) shows 
173 applicants for every 100 open places, whilst in August, 
1912, the comparative figures had been 146 to 100. 
Forty-eight reporting German trade unions had in 
August, 1913, 2°8 per cent. of their members unem- 
ployed, against 1°7 in August, 1912. These figures do not 
include the building trades, where the percentage of un- 
employed members rose from 3°8 per cent. in August, 1912, 
to 6°7 per cent. in August, 1913. The building industry 
suffers particularly badly from the high money rate. 
Bankruptcies of builders and forced sales of houses are 
on the order of the day. Second mortgages are only to 
be had on usurious conditions, so that several municipali- 
ties have already felt compelled to create municipal 
institutions for second mortgages. One of the first to act 
in this way has been the town of which your corre- 
spondent is a municipal councillor. The institution 
created is a sort of mutual association, under municipal 
control and guarantee, and its most significant feature 
is the prescription of compulsory redemption. The rate 
of interest, plus the rate of redemption, amounts to no 
more than the rate of interest alone in the open money 
market. How the system will work remains to be seen. 
But it illustrates the state of the market that town 
after town follows the example. This by the way. It 
is now hoped that the Imperial Bank may, at the end 
of October, reduce its rate to 54 per cent. This would 
not go very far to relieve trade, and yet even this little 
is rather doubtful. It looks even as if the directors of 
the Imperial Bank were afraid of brisker trade lest it 
might lead to new investments in extensive enterprises, 
besides the increased investments in foreign loans. It 
is a curious state of things, and reveals both the un- 
healthy nature of modern finance and the sacrifice of 
trade to considerations of foreign policy. To appear 
fully armed in currency, as well as in ships, guns, and 
drilled men is the aim to which every other interest is 
subordinated. Thus, if we are not yet in a state of 
absolute stagnation, trade at home is lifeless, and com- 
plaints are heard everywhere, the more so because 
the prices of the necessaries of life, instead of falling, 
are still rising. The taxes on food, on the one 
side, and the policy of the powerful syndicates in raw 
material, on the other, hinder the arrival of the reduction 
in the cost of life which, in former years, used to miti- 
gate to some extent the bad effects of slack trade. How 
life has become dearer in the new century is illustrated, 
inter alia, in a statistical treatise published in the latest 
issue of the ‘‘ Deutsche Bankbeamte,’’ the official organ 
of the Union of Bank Employees. According to its care- 
fully-drawn tables, the costs of life of a family of four 
heads in industrial Saxony (two grown-up people 
and two children) have, taking only necessaries, 
risen from 19.98 marks in August, 1896, and 20.94 marks 
in August, 1900, to 24.08 marks in August, 1911, and 
26.02 marks in August, 1913. Things are not better in 
other parts of the Empire; everywhere the cry is that 
dearness will not subside. 

What at the present moment aggravates the 
depressed state of the market is the uncertainty about 
the effects of the extraordinary levy in taxation for the 
new increase of the army. We are now on the eve of 
the assessments for this taxation, and the impression is 
that large sums are already retained by the banks for it, 
and that this storing up of liquid capital helps to keep 
the rate of interest high. 

Uneasiness, and even ill-humor, are, under these cir- 
cumstances, the prevailing sentiment. We are at a slump 
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in politics. Since Thursday, October 23rd, the Krupp 
scandal has been again before the criminal court of 
Berlin. Herr Brandt, the clerk of the Berlin Office of 
the Krupp Company, and the secret agent of the firm, 
is now on his trial. The proceedings excite little interest. 
What they show is rather a vile system of bribing 
subordinate officials for news that enables the firm to 
oust inconvenient competitors than anything approach- 
ing treason or ‘a conspiracy to rob the State. Some 
wretches who did the dirty work will be punished, but 
otherwise the Krupp concern will remain in high favor. 
This is the foregone conclusion as to the end of the trial. 
The rest is made up of the subterfuges of accused and 
+ a approaching to downright perjury.—Yours, 
C5 


Ep. BERNSTEIN. 
Berlin, Shoeneberg, October 27th, 1913. 





Hetters to the Editor. 


DUBLIN, THE CHILDREN, AND THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH. , 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I think it right that the readers of Taz Nation 
should be made aware of the state of things that exists in 
Dublin. The brief comment in your issue of October 25th 
hints at confused rumors. 

The facts are plain and simple. In pursuance of the 
plan inaugurated by the “ Daily Herald” League, by which 
a certain number of the starving children of this town were 
to be taken care of in working-class homes in England and 
elsewhere till a truce had been called to the present labor 
war, several Irish men and women undertook to make the 
necessary arrangements. The consent of the parents was, in 
the first place, sought and obtained. 

There was no difficulty here. The parents of the 
children were only too glad to give them a chance of living 
in decent surroundings for a time. For no one who does 
not know Dublin can have any idea of the kind of “ homes” 
from which these children come. The rack-rented tenement 
houses of Dublin are dilapidated, insanitary, and over- 
crowded. In many cases, a single room shelters two or three 
families. At the best of times the Dublin tenements are, for 
the most part, unfit for habitation by civilized human 
beings. The laws controlling their occupation are all but 
a dead letter, owing to the vested interests involved. At 
the worst of times, such as the present, when cruel privation 
has assailed the victims of the lock-out, they are the last 
place in the world where one could expect children to live 
and thrive. What wonder, then, that the idea of a 
“holiday ” for some of the slum children of Dublin was 
welcomed by those who sympathise with their needs? 

It was natural that the masters who are at war with 
their workpeople should view the scheme with no friendly 
eye, since, from their point of view, anything that tends to 
ease the burdens of the men tends to prolong the fight. But 
that the forces of “ religion,” supported by the police, should 
actively intervene to defeat the project was anticipated by 
no one. Yet this is what has actually happened. When the 
first batch of children were being quietly taken to the boat 
(for no one thought of applying for police protection), they 
were set upon by a howling mob of “ Hibernians,’’ led by 
excited priests, who drew lurid pictures of their fate in this 
world and the next should they venture to cross the Channel. 
All the forces of intimidation were exerted upon the parents 
to induce them to draw back. What wonder that the intimi- 
dation succeeded in some cases? One does not look for the 
heroic virtues from the starved slum-dwellers of Dublin. The 
police, never neutral in Ireland, rallied to the aid of the 
clergy and their lay army, and within twenty-four hours 
two English ladies, Mrs. Montefiore and Mrs. Rand, were 
arrested, without a warrant, for “kidnapping.”” Meanwhile, 
the wildest rumors were assiduously circulated. 

The press echoed the cries of the streets, and those whose 
humanitarian instincts had led them to help to find homes 
for hungry children were commonly referred to as “ white 
slavers’’ and “ proselytizers,” 





The salient fact that emerges from this dark chapter of 
Dublin’s history is that the forces of fanaticism have been 
invoked to wreck the organization of the workers. 

It might occur to many people who do not know Irish 
conditions intimately, that all this was fuel for the Tory fire, 
and that this dark chapter in the history of Dublin would be 
a text-book for the Unionist Press of this country. The issue 
is not so simple. Judging from the silence of the Irish 
Unionist papers, one is driven to conclude that the vital 
bond here, as elsewhere, is an earthly and not a heavenly 
one, and that even the Unionist employer does not disdain 
the services of the Ancient Order of Hibernians when they 
are exerted in his interest. In the light of what has 
happened this last week in Dublin, how empty seems the 
sound of the Orange drum, with its old call to sectarian war- 
fare! The fight in Ireland will not be a sectarian fight. The 
day for that is passing quickly—has, indeed, gone by. Even 
the old political landmarks are rapidly disappearing in the 
new struggle between labor and capital. The hope lies in 
some scheme of co-operation ; but for that we must wait till 
the new order of things has been established in Ireland. 
There will be many interesting developments when the first 
Home Rule Parliament meets in Dublin.—Yours, &c., 

E. M. Moore. 

Dublin, October 29th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—-You are right in your assumption that the Roman 
Catholic Church has come down cff the fence on the side of 
the employers in Dublin. The opportunity came when some 
kind-hearted ladies thought to relieve the horrible misery 
of the slum children by finding for them comfortable homes, 
with decent clothing and good food, in England and country 
districts of Ireland. At once the cry was raised that religion 
was in danger—that it was a design to turn these slum 
children into Socialists. A campaign of bullying and vili- 
fication was started. The railway stations and steamships 
were picketed by armies of priests and officials of the Ancient 
Order of Hibernians. Children were torn from their parents, 
and religious intimidation ruled supreme. A reign of terror 
was inaugurated. Ordinary travellers who had children with 
them were cross-examined by over-bearing priests, and, in 
many cases, were hustled about and kept out of the carriages, 
so that the trains left without them. And all the time the 
police stood by, and rather helped in the work of intolerance 
and violence. 

A few of these starving children, with the full consent 
of their parents, were got away to England. The leading 
organ of the employers—the ‘“ Evening Herald” (October 
25th)—got a report on their condition from an independent 
English journalist, and his account of the happiness of these 
waifs and strays in their new homes in Lancashire is extra- 
ordinary reading. He describes how the garden was ringing 
with their happy shouts, and he says that they were 
“deliriously happy’’; and yet the paper that prints this 
description apparently would have these children dragged 
back to their rags, starvation, and misery. It says, in a 
leading article: “The very circumstance that the children 
are being treated well—almost luxuriously—is a sufficient 
evidence of the sinister design which prompted this latest 
Socialistic move.” 

Many people in Ireland who believed that Home Rule 
would do away with religious intolerance, are revising their 
beliefs. In this action priests of the Roman Catholic Church 
have shown intolerance, hatred of freedom of opinion, deter- 
mination to crush opposition, and want of sympathy with 
the worker as opposed to the capitalist, that argue ill for 
the future of a country that undoubtedly for many a year 
will be under the heel of ecclesiastical domination. Larkin 
is regarded as another Ferrer. The “Irish Daily 
Independent’ (Mr. Murphy’s organ) has drawn the parallel, 
and were it possible, he would now undoubtedly meet with 
the same fate. 

The entire Dublin press is against him ; even Unionist 
organs, who hitherto feared for an Ireland under ecclesias- 
tical domination, are silent—so great is the desire to crush 
labor. 

The position is one to make lovers of freedom of opinion 
think, and think furiously.—Yours, &c., 

An Inisn Lipepat, 

October 30th, 1913. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—By the prosecution and conviction of Mr. James 
Larkin, the last shred of excuse that could be made to cover 
the inaction of the Government in the matter of Sir Edward 
Carson and his confederates is completely torn away. For, 
be it observed that Mr. Larkin is not convicted of anything 
else than using “ seditious words.” For this, and this only, 
could even a hostile jury condemn this brave champion of 
the poor. If the “seditious words’’ of Mr. Larkin be put 
beside some of the words of Sir Edward Carson, it will be 
seen (unless the Government acts, and acts quickly) that, 
beyond all question, there is one law for the rich and another 
for the poor. 

That men like Messrs. Crowsley, Bowman, and Larkin 
should suffer imprisonment while the Ulster conspirators are 
not even prosecuted, is enough to destroy every particle of 
respect for British law and government.—Yours, &e., 

JoserH KE. SouTHALt. 

13, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

October 28th, 1913. 


THE FARMER’S POSITION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—To anyone with a sense of humor, the comments 
of the Opposition press on Mr. Lloyd George’s land campaign 
are vastly amusing. The more virulent members of that 
press are frankly abusive. Their opinions were framed 
before the speech was made; they might as easily have been 
in type a year ago. The more sober and responsible section 
is mildly critical. They realize, however, that there is really 
very little to criticize. What they do see is that the great 
citadel of Toryism is to be attacked at its heart, and they 
see that citadel already in danger of falling. 

Mr. Chamberlain saw this thirty years ago. He 
attracted to his banner the business men of the country ; so 
strongly did he attract them that they have followed him 
steadfastly into the wilderness. As Mr. Lloyd George 
unfolds the Liberal land policy, I venture to predict that 
many business men, to whom his name at present is 
anathema, will begin to think there is something in what 
he says. 

After the General Election of January, 1910, I had an 
interesting talk with a man whose name is honored among 
those who can carry their memories back twenty years. In 
those days he fought three hard and losing fights against 
county influence in the South of England. Finally, he 
gained his seat in Parliament for all too short a period. 
Since then he has taken no prominent part in politics ; but, 
although a wealthy landowner, he has remained a keen 
Radical. We had been discussing the débdcle in the southern 
counties which took place in that January election. We had 
been trying to discover root causes. And then it was that 
he made a remark which sank deep into my mind. “ We shall 
never win the South of England,” he said, “till we have 
an authorized Liberal agricultural policy.””’ That has begun 
at Bedford ; as it is unfolded, we shall storm the great Tory 
citadel. And-this it is that the Opposition foresees. We 
have to get the rural workers of the South on our side—the 
laborers, the farmers, and those landlords who are not 
obsessed with feudalism. 

One of the greatest curses of our agricultural system is 
what is known as the “ good landlord ’’ ; an excellent fellow, 
a worthy gentleman, he still regards his tenants and their 
laborers as objects of charity. If times are bad, he abates 
their rents; if the winter is hard, he supplies coals and 
blankets. He undermines all the independence of those who 
live on his estate. And then, if the system be attacked, he 
responds: “Am I not good to my people?” 

The industrial spirit which has made our nation great 
must be extended to agriculture ; the old-fashioned farmer, 
who farms as his fathers have done for centuries, has to go ; 

farming must be put on an industrial basis. Has one ever 
heard of a limited liability company being formed to develop 
a farm? Yet the principle which has successfully developed 
urban industry can be applied equally to agriculture. The 
production of crops at a profit requires a brain capacity, an 
experience, a knowledge, and a capital greater than that 
required in most urban occupations. But capitalists decline 
to embark on an industry where the whole of their capital 
is at the whim of a landlord. 
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The minimum wage and shorter hours are the first 
necessities, because one must attract good labor to the land. 
Hand-in-hand with them must go security of tenure for the 
farmer, the abolition of the game laws, and a revision of the 
rating system. The farmer must not be taxed for his enter- 
prise. The landowner who takes land out of use must make 
good to the State for his hobby. 

The Duke of Marlborough comments that farmers will 
not take seven years’ leases when they can get them. Of 
course not. Why should a man spend his capital on develop- 
ing his farm, and then have the landowner claiming all the 
benefit at the end of seven years? My answer to this 
problem is short and simple. So long as a farmer pays his 
rent and farms properly, he and his heirs should be allowed 
to remain in occupation for ever without increased rent. If 
he disposes of his goodwill, the incoming tenant should have 
the same right. I would merely treat the farmer as a busi- 
ness man who has improved the value of the land, and who, 
therefore, has the right to secure the full benefit of that 
improvement. If the improvement is due to the landowner, 
then he has the right to the return in increased rental or 
otherwise. In short, the man who creates the value should 
receive the value. Moreover, the farmer must not be 
penalised for improvements by increased rates. The land- 
owner who locks up land for pleasure should pay the same 
rates as the local farmer. 

In Scotland the average wages on pasture land amount 
to 18s. 6d. per acre, on arable land to 52s. per acre, and on 
fruit land to £22 per acre. Obviously, a man who turns 
arable land into fruit land is a benefactor to the State. Yet 
I know of one instance of a small fruit farmer who did this, 
and whose rates are now 1,200 per cent. more than they were 
when his land was arable! Adjoining him is a wealthy land- 
owner, whose hatred of the Chancellor is only equalled by 
that of the devil for holy water, who pays not a penny of 
rates on his vast park, most of which is‘excellent land. If 
that park were only used as pasture land, it would employ 
labor at an average rate of 18s. 6d. per acre. At present, its 
outlay on labor is 2s. 6d. per acre. The remedy is simple. 
That landowner should make up the difference between the 
labor he employs and the lowest scale. A payment of 16s. 
per acre on rates (he can well afford it, as he draws all his 
income from property in the North of England, the value of 
which has been entirely created by the energy of other 
people) might make him think ; but it would be an immense 
relief to local farmers, tradesmen, and laborers. 

This is what the Opposition see looming up. The feudal 
system has to be finally smashed. Agriculture must he 
treated as an industry, not as a sport. Men encouraged to 
put their capital in it will want—and pay for—the best 
labor. Picturesqueness will give way to plenty, charity to 
comfort, and, greatest and best of all, we shall have secured 
for the Southern farmer and his men “ the glorious privilege 
of being independent.’’—Yours, &c., 


KE. T. Brown. 
The Grange, Eastcote, Middlesex. 
October 29th, 1913. 


“TAKING THE LAND OUT OF CHANCERY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In his speech at Swindon, Mr. Lloyd George dis- 
cussed the powers of a tenant for life to spend money upon 
necessary improvements, such as buildings or drainage, and 
continued, according to the “Times” report, in the follow- 
ing words: “ Now you have to go to the Court of Chancery 
to ask it” (meaning to ask leave to apply capital monies in 
improvements). “I know something about the Court of 
Chancery. We are going to take the land out of Chancery.” 

Now, as, of course, Mr. Lloyd George knows, “ the Court 
of Chancery’ was abolished about forty years ago, and its 
successor, the Chancery Division of the High Court, is as 
different in its procedure and methods from the old court 
as chalk from cheese. But the public still remembers 
“Jarndyce v. Jarndyce,” and although sixty years have 
passed since Dickens wrote “Bleak House,” a sneer at 
Chancery is certain to be popular. No doubt the audience 
conjured up visions of an obsolete and extravagant Court, 
which, according to Dickens, had “its decaying houses and 
blighted lands in every shire” ; and Lord de la Warr, whose 
recent attempt to charge on capital certain compensation 
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claimed by a tenant, has been defeated by a decision of the 
Court of Appeal, writes to the papers to confirm the popular 
impression. 

As a matter of fact, Chancery procedure is both expe- 
ditious and inexpensive. Practically, all questions relating 
to settled land are tried on a summons which is disposed 
of in two or three months. Leading counsel are seldom 
briefed ; the fees of junior counsel would be scoffed at in the 
King’s Bench Division; and, in some cases, the matter is 
decided in Chambers without the assistance of counsel. The 
Judges of the Chancery Division, so far from being the 
antiquated fossils depicted by Dickens, are men of broad, 
common-sense views; admittedly able and painstaking, and 
with great experience in dealing with the evidence of sur- 
veyors and judging of the expediency of proposed schemes 
for “improving ” settled estates. But Mr. Lloyd George has 
apparently tried them and found them wanting, so they must 
give place to the officials of a Ministry of Land. 

The most misleading part of Mr. Lloyd George’s remarks 
is, however, his assertion that an application to the Court 
is necessary when a tenant for life desires to make improve- 
ments. As the Chancellor must know perfectly well, it is 
only in about one case in a hundred that any application is 
required. The Settled Land Act of 1882 has been in opera- 
tion for more than thirty years. Under that Act, capital 
monies arising from the sale of land and monies liable to 
be invested in land can be applied in making a very large 
number of authorized improvements, including drainage and 
cottages for laborers and farm servants. A tenant for life 
who desires to make improvements submits a scheme to the 
Settled Land Act Trustees for their approval. The duty of 
the Trustees is confined to seeing (1) that the improvement 
proposed is one authorized by the Act; (2) that the scheme 
is a proper one for carrying out the particular improvement ; 
and (3) that, in submitting the scheme, the tenant for life 
is acting bona fide on competent skilled advice. (See the Earl 
of Egmont’s “ Settled Estates,’’ 1906, 2 ch. 151.) When the 
scheme has been approved by the Trustees, they may apply 
capital money in payment of the work on the certificate of 
“a competent engineer or able practical surveyor,” 
nominated by the Trustees and approved by the Board of 
Agriculture. If the Trustees obtain this certificate, they are 
protected, and the matter does not come before the Court 
at all unless the remaindermen challenge the proceeding. 

Of course, there are cases in which the Trustees seek 
the directions of the Court—e.g., when it is doubtful whether 
the improvement is authorized by the Act or where objection 
is raised by the remaindermen ; but, in practice, this is the 
exception and not the rule. I fail to see what advantage 
a tenant for life will gain if, instead of submitting his 
scheme to the Trustees of his settlement, he has to submit 
it to a Government Department. 

“TI know something about” the methods of officials. 
The Valuation Department at the present day is an excellent 
reproduction of the Circumlocution Office, and I have no 
doubt that the officials of the Ministry of Land will adopt 
the same methods, and that a tenant for life will continue 
to fill up forms for two or three years before his scheme of 
improvements is investigated. Perhaps when Mr. Lloyd 
George has finished the perusal of “‘ Bleak House,” he will 
turn his attention to “ Little Dorrit.” —Yours, &c., 

A CHancery Barrister. 

October 28th, 1913. 


THE TAXATION OF LAND. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I fear that “E. M.’s” reply to my letter, which 
appeared in your issue of October 11th, shows either that he 
does not understand the meaning of the word “ capital” or 
else has never seriously considered the means by which all 
cultivation of the soil is carried on. I would not take up 
your space by saying that capital is essential were it not 
that “E. M.” refers to a previous statement of mine to much 
the same effect as embodying a “ widespread but groundless 
delusion” ; and, further, goes on to say that “ Labor 
will make the wilderness blossom as the rose without any 
expenditure of capital.”” Give the best gardener in England 
the best piece of land to be found, and he will produce not a 
morsel of food from it without capital. He must have capital 
to buy tools, to buy seeds, to maintain himself for weeks or 





months till his crops arrive at maturity. Carry this a stage 
further to the farmer, and it is equally obvious that without 
capital to stock his farm, to pay wages, to procure all the 
other necessaries on which cultivation depends, he is abso- 
lutely helpless. All this is very elementary, and one of the 
first lessons usually taught in political economy ; but if we 
regard the question from the practical point of view of what 
is really happening in British agriculture to-day, there is 
no one of experience who will deny that on those farms 
where there is the most capital, there the most labor is 
employed, and there the yield of produce is the greatest. 
And, further, it is only by the employment of capital, entail- 
ing, of course, by its expenditure the employment of labor, 
that those uncultivated and under-cultivated lands, which 
Mr. Lloyd George proposes the State should acquire, can be 
made really productive. 

The further point that “E. M.” makes, that a tax on 
the capital value of land will greatly cheapen land, will not 
bear investigation. The man who bought land after the 
imposition of such a tax would, of course, not give so much 
for it as a purchaser who had bought it previously, as he 
would be buying the land with a fixed charge upon it. He 
would receive the same gross income from the land, but as 
that income would be subject to deduction for the land-tax, 
his net income would be smaller, and represent only the 
same return on the reduced price as was received by the 
former purchaser at the higher price. In other words, the 
State would have appropriated a portion of the income of 
the first purchaser without improving that of the second.— 
Yours, &c., rf, 
C. W. Tomxinson. 
Willington Hall, Tarporley. 

October 23rd, 1913. 


TORTURE “AT DISCRETION.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Others have protested, on general principles, 
against Mr. McKenna’s order for the renewal of forcible 
feeding in the case of certain political offenders. I wish to 
associate myself with the letters from Mr. Brailsford and 
Mr. Lyon Blease, which you published on October 18th, 
nine days after the order was issued. But will you allow 
me to repeat the mere facts of a particular case as an example 
of what Mr. McKenna’s methods mean? For a particular 
case sometimes makes a scandal clearer. I write also as a 
journalist on behalf of a member of our profession, and it is 
especially important that the facts should be known now that 
the House is not sitting and Mr. McKenna is relieved of the 
painful obligation of answering questions. 

Since last July, Miss Mary Richardson has been five 
times arrested on various charges, and four times she was 
released without forcible feeding under the “ Cat-and-Mouse ” 
Act. After the third arrest, while she was hunger-striking, 
one of the prison doctors asked her repeatedly if she intended 
to continue “militancy,’’ and when she replied that she 
would be militant as long as she could stand or see, he 
said (I quote her account given under affidavit) :— 

“*Tt is just coming to this; very stern measures will be 
adopted.’ I said, ‘ You cannot do more than kill me.’ He 
then said, ‘It is not a question of killing you. Next time 
you will be kept fourteen days, until you are a skeleton and 
a nervous and mental wreck, and then you will be sent to an 
institution where they look after mental wrecks.’ ”’ 

Officials may defend this to the House as “ something 
in the nature of a warning.” Ordinary people will see in it 
a Home Office threat to drive the woman insane and send 
her to a mad asylum. 

After her last arrest (October 4th), Mr. McKenna issued 
his decree renewing the process of forcible feeding in the 
case of herself and Miss Jane Short, a working woman 
arrested with her. At the same time, Miss Lilian Lenton, 
who had before been brought by it as near to death as any- 
one can go, was again submitted to the process, which the 
House of Commons itself has denounced as “brutal,” 
“loathsome,” “disgusting,” and “horrible.” In her case, 
the Home Office doctors, in spite of their merry jests about 
“champagne and mutton chops,’’ had to abandon their 
attempts after five days of torture, which she has herself 
described. But upon Miss Richardson the process was con- 
tinued from October 9th to October 2lst, when she was 
brought up for trial at the Clerkenwell Sessions on a charge 
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of breaking the Colonial Office windows last August. By 
English law a prisoner is innocent until convicted, but her 
treatment had reduced her to such a condition that she had 
not strength to make any defence. “I wish to plead guilty,” 
she said; “I cannot go through the fatigue of a trial.” 
Speaking with difficulty, she added :— 

“It does not make any difference to me what the verdict 
is, but it does make a difference to me that you should allow 
the Home Office to drag a person before you who has been 
tortured for two weeks twice a day, with solitary confinement 
added.” 

Her arms and shoulders were a mass of sores and 
bruises. The nasal tube had set up extreme neuralgic pain 
in her head, eyes, and ears. She was sleepless. Any doctor 
can conjecture her other symptoms. Under sentence of four 
months’ imprisonment, she was sent back to the solitary 
torture cell. When her friends applied for an independent 
doctor, Mr. McKenna refused the request, adding that “ her 
condition of health gave at present no cause for anxiety.” 
Nevertheless, after three days more the process of forcible 
feeding had to be dropped, and after two days of further 
starvation she was released to avoid death. As I write, her 
doctors tell me they are watching for fear an operation 
for appendicitis may be necessary. 

In Miss Richardson the Home Office may plead that they 
have a good case for their methods. She has been arrested 
five times (on the latest charge she is still subject to trial). 
She refuses to give any promise not to be “ militant’’ again. 
She has no social influence, and, I believe, no near relations. 
But I am glad to say I know many “ militant” suffragists, 
both men and women, and I do not know one who would 
not give the same reply : that until a Government introduces 
a Woman’s Franchise Bill, they will continue to be 
“militant” as long as they can stand or see. And in 
selecting this unknown woman for special torture, it is 
evident that the Home Office is at its game of picking and 
choosing its victims. Mr. Lyon Blease has pointed to other 
instances of this “ justice at discretion,’’ as I believe lawyers 
call it, and I can hardly imagine anything more likely to 
bring the law into contempt 

But even assuming that equal justice were done, what 
does this case prove in regard to the loathsome practice of 
forcible feeding and the efficacy of the ‘“ Cat-and-Mouse ”’ 
Act? (1) The only object of forcible feeding is to compel 
the prisoner to serve the sentence. It enabled the Home 
Office to keep Miss Richardson in prison about ten days 
before her last sentence of four months, and five days after. 
(2) As to the “ Cat-and-Mouse”’ Act; far from acting as a 
deterrent or reforming agency, it tends to increase the 
crime, for each of Miss Richardson’s offences seems to have 
been more serious than the last. (3) Before the “ Cat-and- 
Mouse”’ Act, Miss Richardson’s release would have been un- 
conditional. She is now subject to be dragged back to gaol 
as soon as Mr McKenna hears she is well enough to endure 
a repetition of the horrors just for another fortnight or 
so, unless she dies. 

And so things will go on, creating blood-poisoning in 
the State, bringing justice into contempt, and making the 
name of the Liberal Party to stink. You yourself have called 
the Government’s treatment of this question a “ tragedy of 
errors,’ and unless Mr. Asquith redeems the situation by 
redeeming his pledges, the tragedy will only deepen. The 
Bishop of Winchester calls for a Truce of God. All 
suffragists would welcome it as heartily as himself. But he 
perfectly fairly states the one and only preliminary con- 
dition—the definite promise of a Government measure, and 
the promise must be given by a man whose word we can 
trust.—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NeEvINnson. 

National Liberal Club. 

October 29th, 1913. 


“JUSTICE IN A LAW COURT.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your last Saturday’s issue you have an article 
under the above heading on the Candle case, and I agree 
with most of your views. Caudle had the misfortune to be 
tried before a judge whose career at the bar had been mainly 
in the criminal courts, like that of the late Mr. Justice 
Hawkins. I have long noticed that judges of this class 





almost invariably take sides either in favor of the prosecu- 
tion or in favor of the defence from the very commencement 
of atrial. This bias is the consequence of their long train- 
ing and practice in criminal courts; some natures cannot 
resist this human infirmity. It is, however, frequently the 
cause of serious interference with the impartial administra- 
tion of the criminal law, and raises the question of the 
wisdom of appointing as judges of the High Court lawyers 
whose lives and practice have been mostly confined to the 
criminal courts. No judge that ever lived had more of his 
criminal decisions upset, or his sentences reduced, than the 
late Mr. Justice Hawkins, and I attribute this to his having 
taken sides, and practically acted as an advocate instead of 
a judge. I trust Mr. Justice Avory is not going to follow in 
his footsteps. 

On the other hand, there are judges who try criminal 
cases who have had no experience whatever in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law, and that they flounder through 
the trials is clearly shown by the records of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal. This, and cases like the Caudle one, 
raise the question whether it would not be better to appoint 
judges to deal with the criminal cases sent for trial who have 
the requisite qualifications and experience to deal with them 
properly? They also raise the question whether it would 
not be advisable entirely to sever the administration of the 
criminal law from the administration of other laws? If this 
were done, probably we should not have so many complaints 
as we have of the delay in dealing with what are called civil 
cases. 

I speak thus from an experience of fifty years in the 
administration of criminal law in this country.—Yours, &c., 

One oF Your First Susscrisers. 

October 28th, 1913 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE, ‘‘ CRICKET,”’ 
** LOGIC.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Over the signature Eldred Horsley, I am given 
a lesson in logic to the extent of insistence on the “ ele- 
mentary rule” of “comparing like with like,” and your 
correspondent proceeds to draw attention to the game of 
“cricket” in the following words: “The rules have been 
equally evoked (sic) by both sides.”” May I point out that 
the rules of cricket were drawn up by our forefathers, as 
were also the laws and principles which govern our Constitu- 
tion, and that those who wish to play in either game must 
consent to abide by the “rules’’ in force at the time. This 
is what the “ militants” refuse to do. There is another 
aspect of the matter in which, to my mind, they do not 
“play cricket.” A suffragette, about ten days ago, was 
released, to await trial, on giving a definite undertaking to 
appear at the court for trial on a certain date. She did not 
appear ; and yet these people profess to be doing all they are 
“for conscience’ sake.” Well! Well! 

For your correspondent’s information, I may say 
that I am a suffragist to the extent of being of opinion that 
women can no longer, in justice, be denied the vote when 
they agitate for it in a constitutional manner. They certainly 
would be well on their way to obtaining it were it not for the 
wild antics of the “ militants.’’—Yours, &c., 

Reeinatp H. Noort, M.B. 

Mullion, Bognor, October 28th, 1913. 


THE ROAD OVER THE STY HEAD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as a lame man and a motorist 
—one of a class for which you have small liking—to thank 
you for your protest against the proposal to make a road 
over the Sty Head Pass? 

I have crossed the Kirkstone, and it is now a delightful 
memory ; I have never crossed the Sty Head, and it is there- 
fore—and will, I hope, for ever remain—a wonder and a 
mystery. I do not envy the pedestrian in whose power it lies 
to make it a part of his experience, because in unveiling its 
beauties, he must rob it of some of its glamor and strange- 
ness. It is the unknown in the midst of the known which 
is the salt of life. The jealous palings which shut in our 
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English parks are, to my thinking, a kindly spur to the 
imagination ; and, overleaping them in fancy, I have found 
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scenes of loveliness for whose existence I can find no 
warrant.—Yours, &c., 
G. 8. 
High Park, Bideford. 
October 29th, 1913. 


HAWKS AND PIGEONS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with much interest the article on 
wood pigeons in THE Nation. 

The writer remarks on the abundance of wood pigeons 
in the land, but does not attempt any explanation of the 
fact. Fortunately, it is not far to seek. The balance of 
Nature cannot be tampered with without disastrous results, 
and we are making this country a veritable paradise for these 
birds by diligently destroying all their natural enemies. The 
chief of these is the peregrine falcon, and if these birds were 
allowed to re-occupy their natural haunts on the coast, they 
would form an effective barrier to any wood pigeons about to 
enter. 

There is no doubt that the indiscriminate shooting of 
all birds of prey has much to do with the present scourge, 
and prevention is infinitely better than cure.—Yours, &c., 

W. C. GaTensy. 

Oak Mount, Silsden, near Keighley. 


THE REAL CONSEQUENCES OF WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Now that the Carnegie Commission is about to 
quiet loose incriminations by throwing some real light on 
the question of “atrocities,”’ is it not time that we gave our 
attention to the more fundamental and illuminating con- 
clusions of the Balkan argument? 

When has the world witnessed a more convincing argu- 
ment against war? Even if war accomplished justice, its 
by-products are of such a horrible character as to make us 
resort to arms only when every other means of attaining 
right ends has been exhausted. War-debt taxes a nation’s 
resources devoted to unproductive employment, the killing- 
off in battle of the men of a country most fit to father its 
coming generations, the resulting lowering of the physique 
and intellect of a people, the subjection of men to an 
abnormal life and certain surrender of moral standards, as 
shown in looting, atrocities, and violation of women by 
armies of even civilized nations; cholera epidemics, which 
spread among non-combatants; laying waste of vast terri- 
tories, with the burning of harvests and towns, the resultant 
poverty of great masses ; the occasional blotting-out of whole 
tribes or even nations by the conquerors ; fresh hatreds, sure 
to bear fruit in future strifes; and, when the wrong side 
wins, a demoralizing complaisance on the part of the victors 
and a demoralizing loss of faith in justice on the part of the 
defeated—these are the real consequences of war. 

But war does not often accomplish even partial justice ; 
never does it achieve complete justice. It either fails to 
punish the guilty, or punishes him too severely. In the 
Balkan Wars the only bit of justice accomplished was the 
partial freeing of Albania, and that was achieved, not by 
these wars, but, contrary to their purpose, by diplomatic 
decision. Balkan arms failed to reach neutral Austria, and 
achieve for Servia her legitimate purpose to gain Bosnia 
and Hertzegovina. The final conclusion of the Turkish War 
left Macedonia free from the economic and political 
oppression of the Turk, but subjected to an oppression more 
intolerable, since it involved loss of language, religious 
freedom, and national identity. From this tyranny a second 
war failed to deliver her. 

But the Balkan Wars do not present merely a negative 
argument for the abolition of war; for men must strive, 
however blindly, after right ends; and until some better 
solution is provided, men must continue to fight. Already 
arbitration has in its favor a convincing host of peaceable 
achievements that successfully challenge the claim that war 
is a necessary evil. 

But the events of the past year in the Near East call 
for a permanent international arrangement that will be more 
effective and certain than optional arbitration, that will 
prevent the breaking of treaties, violations of neutrality, 
national intrigues and treacheries, that will make unneces- 
sary impotent “Concerts ’’ and Ambassadors’ conferences. 





The events in Macedonia during the last thirty years, 
culminating in a year of destructive, fruitless wars, swell 
into a clamorous, insistent argument for a world congress, 
legislating for the nations as the Congress of the United 
States legislates for her forty-eight States, as the Parliament 
of Great Britain legislates for her constituent peoples, 
making for steady progress and abiding peace and happiness 
for all. May the Peace Palace at The Hague soon shelter 
such an international Parliament.—Yours, &c., 

L. D. Wooprurr. 

Philippopolis, Bulgaria. 


MR. GORDON CRAIG’S THEATRE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your issue of October 4th, I read one of the 
most practical letters that I have come across for some time 
on that much-discussed question: ‘““Why have we not a 
Gordon Craig Theatre in England?” 

The letter was from Mr. Craig himself, and I must say 
that he put the matter in a nutshell. But may I ask if you, 
on your part, are doing something? Are you moving in this 
matter of the Gordon Craig Theatre, about which you ques- 
tion him so searchingly, to which questions he has replied 
quite clearly? 

When Tue Nation asks, with reference to Mr. Craig’s 
designs and intentions: “When, oh! when, are we to be allowed 
to see how they pan out? If Mr. Craig only knew 
how eager we are to drink of the truth from him, and to 
profit by it! ’’ and so forth, are we to take that as only the 
form of speech so common among people in England, who 
waste their time? Or does it express a manly sentiment of 
sincere interest in this best of all theatres, which so many 
of us want to see founded, and a definite intention of doing 
all that is possible for you to do by collaboration to bring 
its establishment about? 

Nothing is so unsatisfactory as uncertainties; but that 
a thing should be disregarded altogether is more satisfactory 
than that it should be touched upon, and then nothing done. 

I believe, in writing this, I am voicing the feeling of a 
very large section of the English public—a public which has 
been won round by Mr. Craig from apathy and antagonism 
to interest and readiness to co-operate, and this, not by 
meetings and by propaganda of every description, nor by 
banquets galore and speeches (although I do remember being 
present at a nice little banquet two years ago), nor by 
hostile manifestations such as the modern feminist move- 
ment has indulged in, but only by thorough good work and 
a plodding forward on the same lines as he laid down 
strictly for himself very many years ago. 

Can you give an answer to my question? Is Tur NaTIon 
really in earnest in its desire to see the Gordon Craig Theatre 
founded in England, and does it really intend actively to 
collaborate to bring this to pass ?—Yours, &c., 


N. D. Lawrence. 
October 26th, 1913. 


THE ULSTER QUESTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In reference to your comments in your issue of 
18th inst. on the Irish Question, you suggest that it might 
be worth Mr. Redmond’s while to accept four-fifths of 
Ireland at present, with the possibility of the other fifth 
coming in later. This is practically the same as the tenta- 
tive proposal made by Mr. Churchill at Dundee, and it is 
one that I think all lovers of Ireland should rally round. 
Mr. Churchill, in his Dundee speech, said that the lasting 
settlement of this question would have to be the work of 
both parties; and it is very necessary this should be so if 
the settlement is to be beneficial to Ireland. Knowing the 
sentiment in North-East Ulster as I do, I think the tempo- 
rary exclusion—for, say, seven years—would meet the 
demands of all reasonable parties. It would give time to 
allay the fears of those who are in dread of Nationalist rule, 
and, possibly, the exempted portion might think it would 
be advantageous to come in before seven years expired. 

If this exemption is to be considered, I would say County 
Tyrone should also be included. It has very close com- 
mercial relations with Belfast, on account of it being an 
important linen manufacturing centre; and for this reason 
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I advocate its inclusion in the North-East Ulster scheme. 
According to its present Parliamentary representation, one 
would naturally say that it should go with the Nationalist 
portion of Ireland ; but the population is very evenly divided, 
and I think, for the reason I have just given as to business 
relations, it is natural that it should be included in the 
North-East province. 

I know there are many very good Liberals who object 
very strongly to any partition of Ireland; but it has never 
been looked on as a tenet of the Liberal Party that a rule 
should be forced on a people against the wishes of the 
majority. In this case, whether from inherited prejudice 
or from whatever cause, there is no doubt the majority in 
North-East Ulster object to come under Nationalist control 
at present. There is no doubt but that there will be very 
serious disturbances, with probable loss of life, if the 
Government insist on carrying through their present 
measure, as they have every right to do. But I think an 
effort at least should be made to effect an amicable settle- 
ment on the lines I have suggested. 

The alteration, or practically drafting a new Bill, would, 
of course, involve a great amount of trouble and time; but 
the difficulties should not be insuperable to statesmanship. 
The settlement of this century-old question will be a last- 
ing memento to whatever Government carries it to a success- 
ful issue.—Yours, &c., Business. 

Belfast, October 28th, 1913. 





NIETZSCHE’S INSANITY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In your issue of 18th inst., your correspondent, Mr. 
L. E. Bracher warns us against accepting the testimony of 
Nietzsche, who died in a madhouse. Surely, it is by now a 
pretty well-established fact that Nietzsche’s writings were all 
produced during a period of perfect mental health. Swift 
spent part of his life in an asylum; but that fact does not 
prevent Swift from ranking as England’s greatest prose 
satirist. The eminent French thinker, Rémy de Gourmont, 
has written most trenchantly against those who hold that the 
misfortune which clouded Nietzsche’s last years in any way 
detracts from the value of his philosophic work. 

Furthermore, in view of the fact that Mr. L. E. Bracher 
sets up Havelock Ellis as the sane contrast to poor mad 
Nietzsche, it is rather curious to note that Havelock Ellis 
was one of the first to introduce Nietzsche to English readers 
in a series of articles in “The Savoy” (April, July, and 
August, 1896).—Yours, &c., P. V. Coun. 

31, Mill Road, Cambridge. 

October 29th, 1913 


THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—In the storms that rage about the Divorce Act, 
the Commission, and the Majority Report, one is continually 
hearing the words, ‘‘ Those whom God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder,”’ quoted as though they were the 
utterance of a Court of Final Appeal, from which there could 
be no further appeal whatever. 

But where, sir, do these words come from, and on what 
authority do they rest? They certainly occur in the 
Marriage Service in the Church of England Prayer Book, 
but nowhere else to my knowledge. If they are quoted as 
the words of Jesus Christ, then they are quoted wrongly, 
for in both places where they occur—viz., St. Matthew xix., 6, 
and St. Mark x., 9—He is reported as having said, ‘‘ What 
therefore God hath joined together, let not man put 
asunder.”’ 

Is it possible, as it is certainly conceivable, that He was 
speaking and thinking not of human marriage at all in the 
sense in which His hearers and interlocutors were speaking 
and thinking of it ?—Yours, &c., 


F. G. Montacu PoweEtt. 
Foxlease, Southbourne, Hants. 


THE WOMEN’S LEAGUE OF SERVICE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Most of the readers of Tue Nation will have 
heard of that admirable Parisian Institution known as the 
“ Cantines Maternelles,” but may not be aware that a some- 
what similar organization exists in London. 


I venture to 








think that the matter is of sufficient public interest and 
importance to justify a brief description in your columns. 
Four years ago the Women’s League of Service was started 
for the purpose of opening in the poor districts of London 
dining-rooms, at which, for a nominal charge—or, in cases of 
destitution, for no charge at all—dinners should be provided 
daily for nursing and expectant mothers. Associated with 
the dining-rooms are classes and talks by competent persons 
on infant-care and home-craft; also infant consultations, 
conducted by qualified doctors. The central principle is the 
care of the children, focussed on that vitally important 
period—six months before and three months after birth. Six 
such dining-rooms already exist in the following neighbor- 
hoods, respectively—King’s Cross, Whitechapel, Hammer- 
smith, Battersea, Edgware Road, and Croydon. The work 
is carried on in each case in co-operation with existing Health 
Authorities, and all the mothers are visited systematically 
in their homes. Last year, upwards of 100,000 dinners were 
served, the menus being scientifically arranged, so as to give 
a maximum of pleasure with a maximum of food-value. The 
success of the dining-rooms, measured chiefly by the effects 
upon the infants and their mothers, has been so conspicuous 
that it seems to us urgent that similar establishments should 
be provided far and wide throughout the Metropolis. This, 
however, would not be possible to mere private enterprise 
and benevolence. 

In Paris, the “Cantines Maternelles’’ have received 
municipal sanction and support. I am glad to say that we 
have moved in this direction so far as to have secured the 
interest of the Lord Mayor, who is signalizing the eve of ~ 
his retirement from a distinguished year of office by founding 
a “ Mothers’ Day,’”’ and by opening a Mansion House Fund 
on behalf of the work I have briefly described. In support 
of this fund a street collection will be taken on Saturday 
next, November 1st, and, with the support of the Bishop of 
London, Cardinal Bourne, and prominent ministers of other 
churches, offerings will be solicited at most places of worship 
on Sunday, November 2nd. Our aim is to make this a 
national organization, and I esteem it an honor to be allowed 
to lay before you and your readers a social enterprise, preg- 
nant with the greatest possibilities, and free from those 
objectionable features which attach to so many kinds of 
social service work. Until some department of municipal 
or National Government takes the matter up, we are 
dependent on voluntary help, and shall be grateful for the 
generous consideration of those who may be persuaded that 
our work is wise and worthy.—Yours, &c., 

Epwarp Lewis (Chairman of Committee, 
Women’s League of Service). 

[We know something of the working of this admirable 
institution, and can warmly commend it to our readers’ 
sympathies and practical support.—Ep., Nation. ] 





Poetrp. 


AT THE CROSSING. 
You are alone with 





THERE is room enough for you. 
your few sheaves of rice. 

My boat is crowded, it is heavily laden, but how can I 
turn you away? 

There is room enough for you. 

Your young body is slim and swaying ; there is a glimmer 
of a smile in the corner of your eyes, and the color 
of your robe is that of the rain-cloud, softly blue. 

Come to my boat, there is room for you. 

The travellers will land at different landings, unknown to 
each other. 

You will sit only for a short whileon the prow of my boat, 
and when the journey is over none will keep you 
back. 

Come, there is room enough for you. 

Where do you go, and to what home, to garner your 
sheaves ? 

If you must be silent, I will not question you. 

But when I fold my sails and:moor my boat at the bank 
I shall sit and wonder in the evening where you go, 
and to what home, to garner your sheaves. 

RaBINDRANATH TAGORE. 
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The Gorld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation’? Orrice, Tourspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“‘ Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra: A Memoir.” By J. Fitzmaurice 


Kelly. (Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 
“The Reminiscences of Augustus Saint-Gaudens.” Edited by 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. (Melrose. 2 vols. 25s. net.) 


“The Intimate Letters of Hester Piozzi and Penelope Pennington 
(1788-1821).”” Edited by Oswald G. Knapp. (Lane. 16s. net.) 

“Social and Political Reminiscences.” By Lady Southwark. 
(Williams & Norgate. 12s. 6d. net.) 


“The South African Scene.” By Violet R. Markham. (Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Life of John Cosin, Bishop of Durham.” By P. H. 
Osmond. (Mowbray. 8s. 6d. net.) 


“ Zachary Stoyanoff: An Autobiography.” (Arnold. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Comedy of Manners.”” By John Palmer. (Bell. 10s, 6d. net.) 

“Twenty-Five Years’ Reminiscences.” By Katharine Tynan. 
(Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net.) 

** Dramatic Portraits.” By P. P. Howe. (Secker. 5s. net.) 

“Four Tragedies.” By Allan Monkhouse. (Duckworth. 6s.) 

‘““My Recollections and Reflections.” By Yoshio Markino. 
(Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

“The Booklover’s London.” By A. St. John Adcock. (Methuen. 66.) 

“John Millington Synge and the Irish Theatre.” By Maurice 
Bourgeois. (Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 

““A History of the Church in Scotland.” 


Vol. I. By Alexander 


R. MacEwan. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 
**George Borrow and his Circle.” By Clement Shorter. (Hodder 
& Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net.) 


“Eugéne de Beauharnais, the Adopted Son of Napoleon.” By 
Violette M. Montagu. (John Long. 15s. net.) 
“Here Are Ladies.””’ By James Stephens. (Macmillan. 5s. net.) 
* Saint Augustin.”” Par Louis Bertrand. (Paris: Fayard. $fr. 50.) 
“Le Roman de la Forét.”” Roman. Par Jean Nesmy. (Paris: 
Grasset. 3fr. 50.) 
- ” * 

AN interesting literary project has been undertaken by 
four of our younger poets. Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie, Mr. 
Wilfrid Gibson, Mr. Rupert Brooke, and Mr. John Drink- 
water are about to issue a quarterly journal called “ New 
Numbers,’ the contents of which will be confined solely to 
their own verses. All four have given promise of future dis- 
tinction, and collectors of first editions of modern poetry 
should keep a look-out for ‘“‘ New Numbers.”’ 

x ~ * 

Mr. Yone Nocucui, the Japanese poet, is to be the 
successor of Mr. Rabindranath Tagore in this country as the 
interpreter of Eastern poetry and philosophy. Mr. Noguchi 
is now on his way to England, and he proposes to give a 
series of public readings of his own works as well as a course 
of lectures. He will begin at Oxford, where he is to be the 
guest of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

~ * . 

ANOTHER series of literary lectures are to be given by 
Dr. George Brandes, the famous Danish critic. A committee 
of men of letters have arranged to give a dinner in honor 
of Dr. Brandes at the Hotel Cecil on November 27th, when 
Sir Sidney Lee will preside. 

- * 

Unver the title of “Human Voices from the Russian 
Campaign,” Miss Harriet M. Capes has translated a selection 
from the “ Etudes d’Histoire’’ of M. Arthur Chuquet, and 
the book will be published shortly by Messrs. Melrose. The 
“human voices’ of Miss Capes’s title come from the diaries 
and letters written by officers in Napoleon’s army during the 
campaign of 1812, which have been deftly woven into a 
narrative by M. Chuquet. 

* * s 

LirEraRyY mystifications—it would be too harsh to 
describe all of them as forgeries—have been a source of 
amusement as well as of irritation in the world of books, and 
M. Albert Cim has brought together some curious facts about 
the subject in a volume which he has just published under 
the title of “‘ Mystifications Littéraires et Théatrales.”” The 
French temperament seems to be fond of mystifications of 
all sorts, and M. Cim’s list of literary mystifiers is a long 
one. Voltaire, of course, played the part with his usual 
ironic glee, and that it should have been adopted by such 
writers as Diderot, Merimée, Alphonse Karr, Paul Louis 
Courier, Mirger, Eugéne Sue, or even Balzac, is no occasion 
for surprise. But it is with something of a shock that we 





find the sonorous Chateaubriand brought within the cate- 
gory. M. Cim affirms, on the authority of M. Joseph Bédier, 
that Chateaubriand wrote his “ Voyage en Amérique” before 
he had seen that country, and that his descriptions of 
Washington, Niagara, the Great Lakes, and the Mississippi, 
as well as of the Indians and wild animals, were all borrowed 
from the writings of Bartram, Carver, and other travellers. 
* . 

Some of the most successful mystifications in French 
literature are due to Charles Nodier, a writer who had a 
passion for this form of writing. Perhaps his greatest feat 
was a “Histoire des Sociétés Secrétes de 1]’Armée,” first 
issued in 1815, and often reprinted since. It is written in 
the character of a retired officer of Napoleon’s Army, and 
gives a full account of a secret society called the Philadelphes. 
This society, he explained, existed for the purpose of 
restoring the Bourbons, and had branches all over France. 
Its existence was known to Napoleon, who caused its chief, 
a certain Colonel Oudet, to disappear in a mysterious 
manner. The book was accepted for some time as a serious 
contribution to history, but Nodier himself laughingly 
admitted that it had not the slightest foundation of truth. 
Small wonder that the “Dictionnaire Historique de la 
France” warns its readers that Nodier’s writings “ are not 
entitled to any great coufidence.”’ 

7 * > 

To the same class as Nodier’s efforts belong the false 
historical memoirs which were produced in large numbers 
at the time of the Restoration and under. Louis Philippe. 
One of the most famous is the “Souvenirs de la Marquise 
de Créqui,” an amusing collection of anecdotes which, 
according to M. Lenédtre, give one of the best and truest 
pictures of Parisian society in the time of Louis XV. and 
Louis XVI. But the Marquise de Créqui had nothing to do 
with their production, and the real author called himself 
by the portentous name of Jean-l’Evangéliste-Marie-Pierre 
O’Rourke, and claimed to be descended from one of the 
kings of Ireland. He was; in fact, a magistrate with a taste 
for gastronomy, and in 1829 he was enrolled in the Legion 
of Honor, “comme gourmet émérite.” Among other forged 
memoirs of this period are those of Madame du Barry, 
Louis XVIII., and Napoleon, written by Lamothe-Langon, 
and those of Bourrienne, Constant, and Mademoiselle 
Avrillon, which are generally attributed to the equally 
industrious Maxime de Villemarest. 

+ * * 

THERE is evidence that the production of these fictitious 
memoirs has not yet come to an end. M. Jules Claretie 
stated in the “ Temps” some years ago that a work entitled 
the “Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie” has already been 
written, that it has been translated into English, German, 
Spanish, and Italian, and that its compilers are only waiting 
for the death of the Empress in order to have the book pub- 
lished simultaneously in all the European capitals. Needless 
to say, the Empress Eugénie has not written a single line 
of these ‘“‘Memoirs” with which she is to be credited. 

* ~ * 

Ovr own country has had its full share of literary 
fabrications and mystifications. The classical examples are, 
of course, Macpherson’s “Ossian,” Chatterton’s Rowley 
poems, Ireland’s Shakespearean forgeries, and Defoe’s pseudo- 
veracious narratives. The “Memoirs of Martinus Scrib- 
lerus”’ and Swift’s numerous “lie children ” are of a harm- 
less type, but in John Payne Collier we have the curious case of 
an undoubted scholar who did much useful work but whose 
falsifications of Henslowe’s “Diary,’’ the “Memoirs of 
Alleyn,’’,and other books were for a long time a trial to the 
patience of students who investigated the chronology of 
Shakespeare’s writings. William Squire, of Norwich, was 
another forger who incurred the wrath of scholars. His 
“Squire Papers” contained thirty-five letters purporting to 
have been written by Cromwell, and so skilfully were they 
composed that Carlyle vouched for their authenticity. Pro- 
fessor S. R. Gardiner thought they might be genuine docu- 
ments that had been tampered with and garbled, but in 1886 
Mr. Walter Rye showed that even this claim for them could 
not be maintained. Another famous forgery of the last century 
was that of the volume of Shelley letters, published in 1852, 
to which Robert Browning contributed a preface. They 


were mostly the work of a man who claimed to be Byron’s 
illegitimate son. 
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GODWIN AND THE REFORMERS. 


“Shelley, Godwin, and their Circle.” By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


(Williams & Norgate. 1s. net.) 


In 1793, at a time when the terror inspired by the French 
Revolution was rising fast, and every independent speaker 
or writer took his life in his hands, there appeared a great 
book that directed its searching and destructive analysis 
to the very foundations of civil government. The book, 
though it is now little known except as Shelley’s Bible, 
had a great audience at once. Its uncompromising logic 
spared no single idol of the English mind, no single 
institution of English society. The subversion of the old 
order could not have been more complete on paper. Some- 
body in the Privy Council proposed that its author should 
be prosecuted. Pitt made short work of the proposal with 
the reply that “a three-guinea book could never do much 
harm among those who had not three shillings to spare.’ 
(As it happened, Godwin’s book did reach the minds 
of workmen, for clubs were formed to buy it.) The 
proposal came naturally enough in the temper of the 
Government, but readers of Mr. Brailsford’s brilliant 
study of Godwin and his world, a most illuminating book, 
with admirable sketches of all the characters in it, 
will be inclined to think that Pitt might well have 
proposed as an alternative that the Government should 
subsidise a cheap edition of “ Political Justice.” Public 
money was spent on the preparation of a scurrilous “ Life 
of Paine,” and it was spent also on the distribution of 
Hannah More’s nauseous dialogues and sketches as an 
antidote to revolutionary propaganda. Pitt might have felt 
some satisfaction in patronising for once some reputable 
literature, and the result would probably have been not 
less to his taste. For if the teaching of “ Political Justice ”’ 
was fatal to the pretensions of Government, it was not less 
fatal to the spark of revolution. It is true, as Mr. Brailsford 
says, that Godwin assailed all the accepted dogmas and 
venerable institutions of contemporary civilization from 
monarchy to marriage; but then these institutions were 
to crumble away in consequence of moral changes, 
and man’s part was to wait for the slow perfecting of human 
nature. “ Revolutions are always crude, bloody, uncertain, 
and inimical to tolerance, independence, and intellectual 
inquiry. They are a detestable persecution when a minority 
promotes them. If they must occur, at least postpone them 
as long as possible. External freedom is worthless without 
the magnanimity, firmness, and energy that should attend 
it. But if a man have these things, there is little left for 
him to desire. He cannot be degraded nor become useless 
and unhappy. Let us not be in haste to overthrow the 
usurped power of the world.’? The argument here sum- 
marised by Mr. Brailsford resembles, in its closing sentences, 
the philosophy of Seneca or Epictetus, and it was not the 
kind of philosophy for which men throw up barricades or 
turn their towns into cockpits. 

Now, Pitt and Dundas, being politicians, were thinking 
primarily of the hour; the distant future mattered a good 
deal less. And what was Godwin’s teaching for the hour? 
Pitt had combinations on the brain—combinations of 
Radicals, combinations of workmen; and here was a sage 
come to tell the weavers and the miners and the corre- 
sponding societies, “that combinations render the mind 
quiescent and stationary, that truth disclaims the alliance 
of marshalled numbers,” and that co-operation is so 
odious to a free mind that it can only marvel that 
men can consent to play music in_ concert. If 
this doctrine had sunk in deep enough, the savage 
law of 1799 would have been unnecessary. Other 
revolutionary writers were teaching that the men who lived 
on sinecures and plundered the poor were knaves. Dundas 
might well think that a comparatively innocent heresy which 
taught that all men were demigods. Even Sidmouth and 


Castlereagh, who caught a panic still quicker than Pitt, 
would have read a good deal of “ Political Justice’’ with 
composure; the argument, for example, that man, as he 
advanced to perfection, would grow so strong that he would 
be able to abolish sleep. Oliver himself would have found 





it difficult to persuade a single wretched dupe to shoulder 
an old musket for that delirious dream. A Government 
that had to deal with Paine, and still more a Government that 
had to deal with Cobbett, might well think its legislation 
comparatively unimportant so long as William Godwin did 
their thinking for the unenfranchised classes. 

This may seem a disrespectful way of looking at a work 
that Mr. Brailsford describes justly as “the most notable 
contribution to English political thought since the appear- 
ance of the ‘Wealth of Nations.’” Godwin wrote not for 
his own age only, but for all ages, and there is no age 
that cannot learn from him. His legacy to the world was 
Shelley’s music, and that was a greater legacy than any 
Reform Bill that he could have wrung out of the upper 
classes. This book is well summed up by Mr. Brailsford 
as “the strangest amalgam in our literature of caution with 
enthusiasm, of visions with experience, of French logic 
with English tactlessness, a book which only genius 
could have made so foolish and so wise.” Nor was 
it any want of completeness or daring in his philo- 
sophy that made it a poor battle-cry for the Liberal 
and democratic movement of his day. He never 
flinched from his conclusions, whatever the cost io existing 
Society or to his own ‘authority as a thinker. And, of 
course, Society was alarmed by the thoroughness with which 
he pulled all its institutions to pieces, and in time his 
Utopia provoked replies. The most important was the work 
in which Malthus “combated universal benevolence by 
teaching that even charity is an economic sin.” ‘“ English 
Society,” as Mr. Brailsford wittily says, “cares little either 
for Utopias or for science. But it welcomes science with 
rapture when it destroys Utopias. If Godwin had pricked 
men’s consciences, Malthus brought the balm. Altruism was 
exposed at length for the thing it was, an error in the 
last degree unscientific and uneconomic.” But Godwin 
happened to write at a very critical moment in English 
politics, and therefore it was all-important what kind of 
leadership he gave to the reform movement that Pitt and 
Dundas had temporarily subdued, and that temporarily was 
without a guide or leader. His book brought him 
instant fame, and he found himself suddenly a sage 
and an oracle. Nor was this his only claim to. the 
confidence of reformers, for it was generally believed that 
his very powerful letter to the ‘“ Morning Chronicle,” 
analysing the Chief Justice’s charge in the famous trial of 
Hardy and his comrades, struck the decisive blow, and 
secured the acquittal of the Reformers. Horne Tooke, years 
afterwards, publicly kissed Godwin’s hand in gratitude. 
Godwin’s opinions were therefore of capital importance in 
politics. Now Godwin’s message to his own age was a 
message that the upper classes could welcome, for it 
was a summons, as Mr. Brailsford says, to fold its hands in 
an almost superstitious veneration for the Slow Approach of 
Truth. This is not a method that breeds vigorous reformers, 
and England had to wait till Cobbett for a successor to 
Paine. 

We may doubt, too, whether it is an atmosphere very 
favorable to the preservation of individual character. Mr. 
Brailsford says that Godwin was no coward, but that he was 
fortunate in evolving a theory which excused him from 
attempting the more dangerous exploits of civic courage. 
Is it not possible that, if his Utopia had been a little less 
remote, if it had called for action and adventure, Godwin 
himself would have escaped the twilight that set in after 1797? 
It is dangerous to draw too distant a Utopia and then to 
warn your friends and yourself against “ pitiful attempts 
by scattered examples to renovate the face of society.”’ 
At any rate, nobody will question Mr. Brailsford’s 
view that it would have been well for Godwin’s 
fame if his career had ended in that year. The 
philosopher who regarded marriage as an evil, as the 
closest form of cohabitation, and the rashest of all 
promises, went to church twice as a bridegroom like the most 
orthodox and conventional of his fellows, and forbade 
Shelley the house because he preferred his master’s teach- 
ing to his example. The individualist who thought the 
State an unqualified evil and its pomps and shows a wicked 
machinery of deceit, lived to become a Yeoman Usher of the 
Exchequer, with chambers in New Palace Yard. There was 
nothing inconsistent with his philosophy in the practices 
that made Mr. Graham Wallas call him the prince of 
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spongers; but that kind of existence is not a spectacular 
success. 

It is perhaps difficult to be just to Godwin; for he is 
thrown necessarily in this volume into the company of 
heroes (Mr. Brailsford’s chapter on Paine is one of the chief 
delights of his little masterpiece); and most of our 
impressions of him are colorel by the unpleasant 
incident of his financial relations with Shelley. Mr. 
Brailsford says that there he touched the lowest 
depths of his moral degeneration; but even there 
it was possible to find an explanation of his taking Shelley’s 
cheques, drawn in another name, in his dread of giving any 
ground to the rumor that he had sold his daughter. The 
most surprising triumph of Godwin’s fascination was his 
conquest of the heart of Mary Wollstonecraft. His second 
marriage was a rude fall from the sublime. Mr. Brailsford 
turns the tables very happily on the moralists who have 
pointed to the fate of Jane Clairmont and Fanny Imlay as 
a warning against the new philosophy by showing that the 
root of the trouble was to be found in the very conventional 
and “ womanly ”’ successor of the author of the “ Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman.” A still greater revelation of the 
slight impression his first marriage made on him is the 
fact that Mary Wollstonecraft left the great cause for which 
she had written her remarkable book neglected and uncared 
for after her early death. It is interesting to speculate on 
the form that Liberal ideas would have taken if the author 
of “ Political Justice’’ had been a different man. As Mr. 
Brailsford says: “There might have arisen under educated 
leaders some movement less class-bound than Whig reform, 
less limited than the Corn Law agitation, and more intel- 
ligent than Chartism.”’ But Godwin, however much in prac- 
tice he seemed to compromise with his principles, was at 
least quietist to the end. It was characteristic of him that 
one of the last things he wrote was an essay classing the 
proposal for the ballot with the Treason and Sedition Acts. 
“The question is of inducing the higher ranks of society to 
admit the great communities of their inferiors. I will not 
allow that they shall be cheated into it. No: no man was 
ever yet recovered to his senses in a question of morals, but 
by plain, honest, soul-commanding speech. Truth is omni- 
potent, if we do not violate its majesty by surrendering its 
outworks and giving up that vantage ground of which, if 
we deprive it, it ceases to be truth. It finds a responsive 
chord in every human bosom.” It is well for a reformer to 
believe in the omnipotence of truth ; if he relies upon it, he 
ceases to be a reformer. 





THE VANISHED COUNTRY FOLK. 


“The Spirit of the Old Folk.” By Major GAMBIER-PARRY. 
(Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 


“Tunes be all changed now,” says “ Bithie,’’ the old 
woman who is the subject of the first sketch in this book; 
“it be all different to when I wer’ young. I found it right 
enough wi’ my own childern, what have all long got married 
and gone out; and wi’ some o’ theirs married again, so 
as there’s gran’childern and great-gran’childern, and not 
one on ’em bided on the land, not one, though they be 
all good to I.” “ Not one on ’em bided on the land, not 
one’’; that is it, the old folk of this book have vanished. 
There is the fact; the exodus reflected a change in the 
spirit of the people. 

The reading of this book has left us in a state of wonder 
and amazement; and also, if we are to be quite candid, 
of considerable perplexity and irresolution. The spirit of 
the old folk was one of gallant and cheerful endurance 
of incredible hardship. In describing their lives, the shame- 
fully abused metaphor of the taking up of the Cross is not out 
of place. Yet it seems true to say that they often found 
it—this Cross of working on the land, co-operating with the 
great forces of Nature, and serving her vast purposes—a 
very Tree of Life. The spirit of the old folk was one of 
a deep content and satisfaction in their work, a concentrated 
absorption in it, a pride in its efficient performance, which 
spared no pains and no trouble, which did not murmur, 
and looked for no reward beyond a bare subsistence, “ the 
wages of going on” till they fell at their post. Major 
Gambier-Parry, who writes with the most admirable 





sympathy and understanding, and out of a fulness of know- 
ledge of country life and country people, seems to find 
this spirit altogether praiseworthy. There is in the book 
no indication of his own political sympathies, but the whole 
impression left on our mind by these chapters is the same 
as that given us by Mr. Alfred Williams’s book, published 
last year, “A Wiltshire Village.” Mr. Williams is a 
working-man, a country lad looking back regretfully on 
a lost inheritance from his Swindon iron-works; Major 
Gambier-Parry is an old Etonian, and we should say the 
very flower of country squires; but the whole feeling of 
the two men is the same. They both gaze with an involun- 
tary regret on the old hard times, for the sake of the fine 
human characters they so admire, who flourished, or at 
least survived, and held their heads up amid all the hard- 
ship and struggle. Mr. Williams is much the most con- 
temptuous of the two of book-learning, molly-coddling, and 
new-fangled fads; Major Gambier-Parry is the Rose of 
Sharon, and is contemptuous of nothing. The constantly 
repeated answer of upholders, or at any rate defenders, of 
the old state of things to our own animadversions has always 
been “they were happy.’’ Incredible as it seems, we are 
inclined to think that this is true. The journey of the 
human race, it has been said, is from Fez to Chicago; each 
stage of the progress is marked with new tribulations; there 
succeed one another, as in Dante’s circles, “ nuovi tormenti 
€ nuovi tormentati.’’ Under these conditions, the advantage 
is evidently with those who are able to dree their allotted 
weird with contentment. . 

But, having made these admissions, let us go back to 
Bithie Steevens. We do not think the reader will long 
follow her recital before he will feel that a point is reached 
where “Fiat Voluntas Tua’”’ is a blasphemy; where the 
one urgent duty and necessity is revolt. Here is the story; 


the life of the old folk, and the spirit in which it was 
lived :— 


** Joe’s money came to eight shillun’, and mine, tho’ that 
wer’nt reg’lar, to sometimes as much as three. There were 
no mistake about the work, or the want o’ fittal either; but 
it had got to be done and put up wi’. Mother did 
use to tell us it wer’ worsser back along in her earlier days 
than it ever wer’ in our’n, and she ’ould say it weren’t 
no use a cryin’ over it, but what us had got to do was to kep 
in good heart. And so us did, and wi’out a losin’ by it, 
it’s my belief; and what's more, us brovght up the childern to 
do the very same. Prices wer’ most allus high, and 
when a bad season come along, and it wer’ a’most beyond 
us to get flour for the bakin’, the food as we had wer’ maybe 
cutlins—that’s the oatmeal grite—or kettle broth, that is, 
bread in the kettle, or a score an’ score o’ times, just the 
*taters and greens from the garden and no more.” (We eee, 
by the way, that the Duke of Marlborough has lately described 
pheasants as a food of the people.) ‘I don’t say anything 
agen it, mind, any more than us did then. We didn’t take 
much account o’ that. Us were happy. if some folks were 
allus mungerin’, as ’em is yet. There’s never wantin’ for 
them. I say again, as so far as us went we wer’ happy 
and content—an’ especial when things did look up a bit and 
food weren’t quite sc dear, when three of the childern wer’ 
earnin’ wi’ ourselves, and we got us a peg in the cot at the 
back to help pay the rent of a shillun’ a week, and to give us 
a bit indoors. I tell ye that wer’ famous, and as it all went 
nicely.”’ 

. 

“ Bithie’’ was an old lady of eighty-five, who laid bare 
her inmost heart to Major Gambier-Parry. The reminis- 
cences of her childish days include a recital more horrible 
than the story of Ugolinoin Dante. Asa little girl of eight she 
used to be left in charge of three younger children—Sammy, a 
boy of seven, and two babies—while her father and mother were 
at work. The children were locked in, and, for the sake of 
safety as well as of economy, there was never any fire. They 
were left with a piece of bread and a can of water on the 
table, and thus shut in they remained from early morning 
till the time their mother came back at night. If they were 
to live at all, it was absolutely necessary that she should 
work in the fields. They were very often “fammelled ”— 
that is, famished. One day it was bitterly cold—* shram- 
melling cold”—the bread’ was finished, every crumb, the 
two little ones, “just clam o’ hunger,’’ were lying 
on the hearthrug crying for more. There was an end of 
gammon hanging high up on the wall—now and again there 
was a bit of bacon for the Sunday dinner. The idea occurred 
to the adventurous Sammy, who the next week was to begin 
life as a rook-scarer, that if the bit of raw pig-meat could be 
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got down from the wall, the crying of the fammelled babes on 
the floor might be stilled. He mounted a ricketty chair on 
the table, and then clambered up upon it, and stretching out 
to reach the meat, toppled over. He lay on the floor motion- 
less. The children wailed, the little girl rattled the closed 
door in vain. It grew dark, and Sammy lay there, still as 
a dead thing. “ Just then, as though the Almighty had heard 
us childern wailin’, the key turned in the lock, and there 
was mother’s voice right among us.’’ Sammy woke and said, 
“T baint ’urted, mother, I baint ’urted.” But he did not 
move. He “had no felth in either limb.” His back was 
broken, and he died in two or three days We suppose the 
Rector, at the funeral of this child, said, several times over, 
“Thy will be done ” and “ Give us this day our daily bread.”’ 

But let us hear from Bithie the conclusion of the whole 
matter. ‘But did you like it, Bithie?”” Major Gambier- 
Parry asked her. 

“Like it?” she asked, and there was fire in her voice. 
. 5 “Hard?” she repeated, “ Bless the live on ye, my 
dear, I loved it all, an’ dearly! ”’ 

Many reflections occur to us. The old folk were, and 
the dwindling poor still are, upheld by their faith in God. 
“T never left this housen wi’out dread o’ what might happen ; 
an’ I never come back to ’un wi’out thankin’ the Almighty 
as nothin’ had happened while we been gone,”’ said Bithie’s 
mother on the night of the accident. The faith of the country 
poor is faith in “the Almighty.” We ourselves recently 
remarked to a laboring man of by no means too good a repu- 
tation, speaking of a house that had been struck by lightning, 
“Tt was a wonder that no one was killed.’”’ “It was a great 
mercy,” he replied, instantly ; and we thought we detected 
a shade of reproof in his tone. The fact that no one in this 
particular house was struck was universally looked upon as 
an indisputable proof of the loving care of “ that One above.”’ 
This quite unecclesiastical trust in God was the staff of the 
old folks’ pilgrimage; it literally helped them to get 
through. 

But their real content and satisfaction in lives of 
incredible hardship arose no doubt from their being engaged 
in the work natural and proper to man. Country people 
still silently but indignantly resent the assumption that 
book-learning is knowledge, and that because they have little 
of this they are “ignorant.”” They have, or had, a whole 
world of knowledge of their own, of the most fascinating 
and absorbing interest, and, moreover, in the old days when 
the processes of agriculture were still carried out largely by 
hand, an often highly advanced technical craftsman’s skill. 
“Things ain’t done now as they used to be” is the regretful 
cry of the old folks you will so often hear. Major Gambier- 
Parry has himself an expert knowledge of all these things, 
and we wish we had space to quote illustrations from his 
book. Take this bit of observation for instance :— 

“The oxen was not so slow as you’d think for; and kept 
on, they did. But where ’twas wi’ they, they took a lot a’ 
room a turnin’, when us got to the headland. And that be 
how it be, you can allus see where oxen been in use on a 
ground, for the lands do take a long curve, like, at th’ ends.” 

Or, again, in the really enthralling chapter on the 
“Mole Catcher,’’ note the curious knowledge and observation 
of the habits of moles :— 

“‘T believe as moles travels. Well, I be sure as they does. 
They does it in February, March, April.” 

But we must not quote. 

Well, the real interest of the old folk, now vanished or 
vanishing from the countryside, was in this world of real 
things, explored by their own experience and observation, in 
which their lives were passed, where their heart and their 
treasure was. “Jimmy, Jimmy, we’ve threshed out; I’m 
a comin’; I can hear ye,” calls the old thresher to his mates 
at his last moment, as San Carlo Borromeo cried “ En Venio” 
to the Saints. In their leisure moments it is of their work 
that country people always talk. They care little for the 
games and amusements sometimes thrust upon them. The 
golf and tennis of their betters seem to them daft child’s 
play, fond things vainly invented. Their work is their play, 
or their play is to review their work through the kindly haze 
of a little beer. Warmth and quiescence is what they want 
—not a fresh mental strain. Their labor taxes all their 


faculties, not only of body, but of mind. The present writer 
and his sister recently entertained a party of old village 
ladies to tea. 


In the evening we endeavored to teach them 











a simple card-game. “Oh! Miss!” said one old woman. 
“T’d rather do a hard day’s work at the wash- 
tub.” Country children, we have often observed, are 
more interested in things connected with country 
work and natural country sports than in the bril- 
liant gymnastics of the most elaborate circus. We have 
long thought that it is not the dulness of the country, as is 
sometimes supposed, that drives the young folk away. To 
the old folk, amid all their hardships, the country was never 
dull. But the serpent, Joseph Arch, came into this 
Paradise and whispered, “Hath God said that you should 
not only toil, but suffer and starve as you do?”’ Privations 
such as are recorded in this book have no doubt deteriorated 
the fine old country stock ; but make it worth their while to 
remain on the land, and there will be yet no lack of tillers 
of the soil. It is, at any rate, worth trying. 





THE BROAD AND THE NARROW. 


“Broad Church.” By J. E. Symzs, late Principal of University 
College, Nottingham. (Methuen. 2s. 6d. net.) 


“The Future of the Evangelical Party in the Church of 
England.” By Rev. B. HERKLOoTS. (Elliot Stock. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Nor long ago, a leading clerical journal, in an article 
entitled “The Sterile Party,” described barrenness as the 
note of the Liberal, or Broad Church, School. Show us, it 
said in effect, your missions, your church workers, your 
parochial organization, your services crowded by the poor. 
The sophism had sufficient point to be plausible. It is not 
true that, as it suggests, no missionary or parochial work 
is done by Broad Churchmen ; but it is true that more is 
done by Anglo-Catholics—because the majority of the clergy 
belong to that party ; and it is true that their work is better 
advertised than that of either Liberals or Evangelicals— 
because they control the Church press. It is also true that 
the Broad Church School, dealing as it does with ideas, is 
academic rather than popular; because the people—particu- 
larly the English people—have little capacity or taste for 
ideas. So that the notion of instruction as a feature of 
religion is at discount among us; the average man thinks 
either that he knows all about it, or that there is nothing 
to know. The universities are the habitat of Broad Church- 
men: and, under the principle of the division of labor, 
professors do not administer parishes. Such work is indeed 
as high as—in some respects, higher than—the professorial ; 
but the two do not run on the same lines. : In our generation, 
at least, the action of Liberal Churchmanship is that of a 
leaven. The younger Evangelicals are slowly but surely 
liberalizing; Mr. Herklots’s book, cautious, timid even, as 
it is, is an illustration: and Modernism is undermining even 


Anglican orthodoxy; ‘“ Foundations”’ was significant, and 
the party organs speak with hushed voices of ‘‘ Campbellite 
priests.” 


It is inevitable that this should be so. For the issues 
which divide the world of religious party are points of fact 
rather than of opinion ; and the question which an outsider 
asks with regard to the disputants is not, Are they Catholic 
or Protestant? or High, or Low, or Broad Church? but, Are 
they well-informed or are they ignorant? Do they, or do they 
not, know the facts? If the former, their differences resolve 
themselves into questions of proportion and emphasis; 
they occupy but small room. If this “ End of Controversy ”’ 
works out onesidedly, this is due to the nature of the case, 
not to the bias of the inquirer, who does but follow the trend 
of the thought. If traditional English orthodoxy rests upon 
an impossible doctrine of Biblical inspiration; if the 
dominant school of sectarian Anglicanism starts from a 
demonstrably unhistorical view of the Christian ministry ; 
and if both presuppose a theory of the universe based not 
on law but on magic—well, the inference is certain: either 
Christianity must be restated in such a way as to make it 
independent of these presuppositions, or it must disappear— 
not, indeed, this or next year, but in its time. In other 
words, the future of Christianity depends on the fortunes of 
the Liberal, Modernist, or Broad Church movement. And, 
when this is styled the “ Sterile Party,” we may answer, with 
Erasmus, by characterizing the school from which the taunt 
comes as the “Ignorant Party’’; for only in so far as a 
man is ignorant can he identify himself with its policy or 
share its views. 
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Great, however, as is the permeating influence both of 
scientific theology and of the temper which it develops, it 
is difficult not to feel that it should be greater; and that 
Liberal Churchmen, lay and clerical, should be more 
numerous and more in evidence than they are. Something 
of their at least apparent ineffectiveness may be put down 
to the conservatism of a Church Establishment, something to 
English temperament; among the Nonconformists and in 
Seotland the position is better than here. In Germany it 
is still more favorable, as may be seen by a comparison 
between our religious press, irrespective of party, and such 
an organ as “Die Christliche Welt.” Among ourselves, 
things are worse than a generation ago. 

Where is the body of lay opinion which stood behind 
Maurice, Stanley, and Jowett? The acute medievalising of 
Anglicanism is unfavorable to the growth of Churchmanship 
of this quality: those who would naturally have represented 
it in a later generation have been alienated, and gone 
off, some into undenominationalism, some into secularism, 
while others identify themselves more or less nominally 
with a convention which, in dropping its intellectual content, 
has lost its moral force. And now the ranks of the 
intellectuels are recruited by a mixed multitude from the 
high schools, the technical and training colleges, and the 
new universities; willing, often, to believe, but impatient 
of traditional belief and formula; needing religion, but 
repelled by its temper and form. This is the public to which 
Mr. Symes appeals: he dedicates his book “ to unbelievers 
who have the will to believe.’”” The book is sane, candid, 
moderate, and religious in temper. And it is comprehen- 
sive; there is not one of its seventeen sections which does 
not at once set the reader thinking, and suggest the lines 
on which his thinking should proceed. Withal, it is 
concise and suggestive; every word has been weighed. A 
few quotations will exemplify this. 

Of God :— 


“In arguing for the existence of a Deity, Broad Churchmen 
lay special stress upon the presence of a moral law in the 
hearts of men.” 

“Modern evolutionary philosophy has modified both our 
conception of God and of the nature of the evidence of His 
existence. But the modification has not been fundamental.” 

“To many people the difficulties of Atheism are so great 
that they think it rational to prefer the latter alternative— 

, t.e., theism, plus the existence of evil.” 


Of the Incarnation :— 


. “On this theory (pre-existence), every birth is an incarna- 
ion. 

“ Whether Jesus had or had not a human father is plainly 
less important than whether He was really the Son of God, the 
perfect image of Divine Goodness. Such assertions do not 
admit of logical or historical proof. Rather the Incarna- 
tion suggests an interpretation of facts of life and history.” 


Of the limitations of knowledge involved in the 
Kenosis :— 


“The natural man craves for some infallible guidance; 
but it does not therefore follow that sueh guidance has been 
vouchsafed to him.” : 


Of the Old Testament :— 


“Originally, Judaism was simply one of the Semitic re- 
ligions, possibly no better than the others. . It is one of 
our many debts to what is called the Higher Criticism, that it 
has enabled us better to realize the gradual progress of 
Revelation.” 

“None of these books claim to be infallible, and belief 
in their infallibility has never been included in the Creed of 
Christendom.”’ 


Though this is more than can be said of its popular belief. 
Of miracles :— 


“The plain man gays, ‘ Either you believe in miracles, or 
you do not. Why not tell us to which camp you belong? Why 
shuffle with words?’ But, in truth, none shuffle more with 
words and with ideas than those who pride themselves upon 
being plain men.” 


Of the Resurrection :— 


“It is the belief in a Living Lord, and not the belief in 
an Empty Tomb, which is essential to Christianity.” 


Of Socialism :— 


“ Broad Churchmen still lack a social policy. Evangelicals 
ean find texts which seem to assert that Poverty is a result of 
the Divine will, and is to be permanently with us. Catholics 
have always glorified Holy Poverty, and might be excused for 
failing to realize that most of our poverty is the reverse of 
Holy. But those who make appeal directly to their reason and 
conscience can scarcely doubt that the kind of poverty that 








exists to-day, both in the slums of our towns and in the cottages 
of our peasants, is a thing to be unceasingly fought against.” 


It cannot be too often or too strongly urged that the 
economic part of the Liberal Church programme is vital. 
Academic Liberalism is the seed of social reform, but the 
harvest is essential; a Liberalism which is merely academic 
has, and deserves to have, no future. It was the philan- 
thropy of the Illumination, not its somewhat obvious 
witticisms at the expense of the Hebrew Patriarchs, which 
enabled it to sweep Europe; it will be in virtue, not merely 
of its scientific criticism, but of ite association with the 
heart and conscience of mankind, that the Broad will 
replace the Narrow Church. 





A ROYALIST CONSPIRATOR. 


‘‘Memoirs of Baron Hyde de Neuville: Outlaw, Exile, 
Ambassador.” Translated and Abridged by FRANCES 
JACKSON. (Sands. 2vols. 21s. net.) 


THERE is a story in Hyde de Neuville’s “ Memoirs” that 
when he and Georges Cadoudal were crossing the Channel in 
an open boat in order to avoid Bonaparte’s attentions, 
Cadoudal suddenly turned to his companion with the 
question: ‘‘ Hyde de Neuville, do you know what we ought to 
advise the King to do if he comes back to the throne?” 
“No, my friend,’’ was the reply. “ We will tell him,” said 
Cadoudal, “that he would do well to have us both shot, 
for we shall never be anything but conspirators; we have 
taken the bent.’”’ Hyde de Neuville’s whole life proved the 
truth of the description. Conspiracy was the breath of his 
nostrils; he could no more resist entering into a plot than 
he could avoid making himself agreeable to the pretty women 
who so often helped him to escape, and it is doubtful whether 
the semi-legendary Baron de Batz himself engaged in enter- 
prises against heavier odds or was so near bringing them 
to success as his Anglo-French colleague in the Royalist 
cause. Students of the Revolution and the Empire will 
accordingly be grateful for the abbreviated version of Hyde 
de Neuville’s “ Memoirs” which Miss Frances Jackson now 
presents to English readers. In its original form the book 
is unwieldy and diffuse, but by judicious excisions, chiefly 
of the letters and of details of diplomatic negotiations, Miss 
Jackson has made a pleasant addition to our stock of French 
memoirs. 

The grandson of an English Jacobite who went into exile 
after Culloden, William John Hyde de Neuville started for 
Paris at the age of fifteen, ostensibly to continue his studies, 
but with some vague notion in his mind of helping “to save 
the throne.”” Accordingly, immediately after his arrival, we 
find him leading a riot in the Opera when some revolu- 
tionists refused to uncover in deference to Marie Antoinette, 
disputing with Théroigne de Méricourt, and joining the 
political clubs “where every day they kept dreaming of a 
counter-Revolution.” But these dreams were unrealized, and 
as the day drew near on which Louis XVI.’s fate was to be 
decided, Hyde de Neuville was untiring in his efforts to 
secure a favorable vote. He forced his way into the very 
bed-rooms of the deputies, importuning them to vote against 
the death penalty, and he tells us in an amusing page of how 
his efforts with Coffinhal received unexpected assistance. 
He had, however, the mortification of hearing many whom 
he thought he had won over break their promises on the 
fatal night, and he could only find solace by plunging with 
feverish activity into every plot that had for its object the 
rescue of Marie-Antoinette from the Temple. When the 9th 
of Thermidor brought Robespierre to the guillotine, Hyde 
de Neuville, who had taken advantage of an interval between 
two of his conspiracies to get married, became, as might 
easily be guessed, a leading spirit in the jeunesse dorée whose 
assaults upon such Jacobins as they encountered in the 
streets was one of the features of the reaction. Under the 
Directory he again indulged to the full in his inclination 
towards conspiracy. His plans for the escape of Commodore 
Sidney Smith were frustrated ; but he was more successful in 
the cases of M. de Broc and of Ducorps, the latter one of the 
leaders of the Little Vendée whom Hyde de Neuville and four 
companions rescued from prison by a stroke of astounding 
audacity. “The next day,” he tells us, “all Villequiers 
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and the country around rang with the news that a large 
band of Royalists had carried off Ducorps.’’ 

Bonaparte’s coup d'état of the 18th of Brumaire found 
Hyde de Neuville crossing to France from England, with 
plans in his head for a fresh re-organization of the Royalist 
party. The moment seemed opportune for negotiations. 
“Any thought of the réle of Cromwell had not entered the 
wildest imagination. Many, and I was among them, dreamed 
of that of Monk.” An interview was arranged through the 
agency of Talleyrand. Hyde de Neuville’s first impressions 
of Napoleon deserve quotation :— 


‘The door opened. Instinctively I looked at the man 
who came in, short, thin, his hair plastered on his temples, his 
atep hesitating; he was not in the least what I had pictured 
to myself. 

“I was eo much wanting in perception that I took him 
for a servant, a mistake which was confirmed when he walked 
across the room without taking any notice of me. He leaned 
his back against the chimney-piece, raised his head, and 
looked at me with such an impressive, such a penetrating 
glance, that I lost all my assurance under the fire of that 
questioning eye. To me he had suddenly grown taller by a 
hundred cubits.” 


Though daunted, our conspirator was far from quelled, 
and on the anniversary of Louis XVI.’s death in 1800, he 
and his brother had the effrontery to drape the portico of the 
Madeline with a long black curtain, to which was fastened the 
Testament of Louis XVI. A still more daring feat was to plaster 
the pedestal of the statue of Liberty with copies of the 
proclamation issued by the Comte d’Artois. The statue was 
guarded by a sentinel, but the young Royalist accomplished 
his purpose by following the sentinel round its four sides. 
“The work,” he comments, “required agility, and was soon 
over.” 

Now an outlaw and still a conspirator, Hyde de Neuville 
retired to America in 1807. Here he met Moreau, and it 
seems that his arguments were a factor in the conversion of 
the General to Royalist opinions. In 1814 he returned to 
Europe, to be greeted by a pilot off the English coast with 
the news that Napoleon was in Elba and Louis XVIII. at 
Paris. 

With the Restoration, Hyde de Neuville changed the 
active life of a conspirator for the drier but more 
respected details of diplomacy and administration. He sat 
in the “Chambre Introuvable,” represented France as 
Ambassador to the United States, and acted as Minister of 
Marine under Martignac. The Revolution of 1830 and the 
Duchesse de Berry’s attempt in La Vendée gave yet another 
chance to our veteran conspirator. It must have gone to his 
heart to be compelled to reply to the Duchesse’s invitation 
with a statement that the counsel given to Royalists was un- 
wise, and that he must decline to take part in any intrigue 
or conspiracy. Nevertheless, he was promptly arrested when 
the rising failed. He spent the closing years of his life at 
his country house in Berry, and died at Paris in 1857, having 
witnessed the catastrophe that overthrew the monarchy he 
served, its restoration, and its final fall. 





THREE NEW NOVELS. 


‘*Notwithstanding.” By Mary CHOLMONDELEY. (Murray. 
Gs.) 

“Gold Lace.” By Erne, CoLBuRN MAYNE. (Chapman & 
Hall. 6s.) 

“The Gentle Lover.” By Forrest Rem. (Arnold. 6s.) 


In drawing ordinary types of English people Miss 
Cholmondeley shows a pleasing blend of honest frankness 
and humor. Her sympathies are large, her insight vigorous, 
her sentiment genuine, and within its particular class of 
fiction “ Notwithstanding’’ achieves a high certificate of 
merit. But the class itself is one of an inferior order. 
That Miss Cholmondeley’s plot is carefully “ made-up” will, 
perhaps, seem a venial offence, but a graver charge is that 
her beautiful heroine, Annette, is fabricated to match. 
It is all very moving, the opening picture of the desperately 
wronged “pale, gentle Annette,’ staring with “fixed, 
dilated eyes’’ at the Seine, preparatory to throwing herself 
into it, when she is suddenly accosted by her acquaintance, 
Dick Manvers, alias Le Geyt, “the eccentric, rich, young 
Englishman who often came to her father’s cabaret in the Rue 





du Bac.” After all, we English people often go to Paris toescape 
censoriousness, and when Dick, “thoughtless as he was,” 
suggests to reckless Annette that “it would be better if she 
had a wedding ring,” and buys her one en route for 
Fontainebleau, though we are mildly shocked, we are not 
much surprised. But Miss Cholmondeley’s ingenious plot 
necessitates that “the alert and feather-headed”’ young 
man shall be stricken with “a cerebral lesion,’’ the instant 
he lays his head on the hotel pillow, and that when he 
regains consciousness he shall insist on making his will, 
which poor Annette is forced to witness—and here the 
moralist looks round triumphantly. For where should Dick 
Manvers’s English relatives, who are arriving to take charge 
of him, hail from but Hulver Manor at Riff, the very 
village in Lowshire to which poor reckless Annette’s English 
aunts, the Miss Nevills, are inviting her? And so now you 
see the plot—Annette, more sinned against than sinning, 
has to be bustled off the scene by the kind stranger, Miss 
Stoddart, so that when she turns up later at Riff she may 
fall in love with Roger, the heir to Hulver Manor by Dick’s 
Fontainebleau will, the secret of which she keeps locked in 
her breast. Will Annette discredit herself in the world’s 
eyes, and lose her lover by frankly confessing that she was 
the mysterious, unidentified woman who was with Dick that 
fateful night at Fontainebleau? If she keeps silence, poor 
Roger will lose all the property. And will anybody believe 
that poor Dick was stricken down before Annette had actually 
become his mistress? 

It is all so stodgy and familiar, this engineering of problems 
of conduct by melodramatic situations, that we should have 
nothing at all to say to Miss Cholmondeley’s art, were not 
the human relations between her characters, the spinster 
aunts, the Miss Nevills, Lady Louisa Manvers and her 
daughter Janey, and Janey and her cousin Roger, drawn 
with such clever insight. The picture of English country 
life at Riff is as fresh and natural as the plot is stagey 
and artificial. It is a pity that the author should have 
adopted such a childish basis for the presentation of so 
many excellent scenes. Miss Cholmondeley resembles an 
artist with a real gift for color and draftsmanship who 
has followed the R.A. standards of the ’seventies. Of 
course, if she were to throw melodramatic tricks on one 
side, she might lose her hold on her popular audience. 
But might not the experiment be worth trying? 


* * * 


In “Gold Lace,’’ Miss Mayne has accomplished an able 
piece of work, one perhaps of more social significance than 
esthetic interest. We cannot quite fathom the character of 
the cool, seductive English girl, Rhoda Henry, who is 
banished for some months by her indignant parent to Rain- 
ville, “the chief naval station of Ireland.” Rhoda has 
played fast and loose with poor young Armitage in London, 
but she meets her match in the course of her flirtations with 
the handsome sailor, Lieutenant Strangways, of the gun- 
boat “Laugher.” The exacting Rhoda soon discovers that 
the rules of the Rainville game are all in favor of the gold- 
laced Service men, and that the girls of Lisnaquin, the garri- 
son town hard-by, are ready and waiting to give the officers a 
good time and “go through the mill and still flash white 
amid the chaff, the slang, the rowdiness.” The attitude of 
the Scarlington family is typical: “ Lily and her four sisters 
were flowers from which honey was inveterately gathered— 
a regiment, a ship on arrival, instantly was apprised of ‘ the 
Scarlington crowd,’ and the crowd was eager to be exploited.’’ 
A slim, pretty Scarlington, with bright eyes and soft voice, 
was always impatiently, though humorously, awaiting the 
process. “Sure it’s the only kind of fun there is,” said 
May. But Rhoda, hard and self-confident, has no Irish 
humor, and she is sent to Coventry when, after having 
refused to be “a good pal” to Strangways, and angrily putting 
him in his place, the open-hearted Lieutenant next day is 
found dead in his bunk, shot by his own hand. The motive 
for the suicide was financial straits and embezzlement of 
mess-funds ; but the Irish girls sum up Rhoda as “a heart- 
less cat,’’ and it is true that she has sinned against their 
feminine code. We follow Miss Mayne less easily in the 
second half of the novel, where an elaborate analysis of the 
fine shades of feminine ideals is worked out in meetings and 
conversations between Anna Ross, Gertie Walsh, Miss 
Winter, Rose Thesiger, and Rhoda. No doubt a great deal 
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TITUS PETRONIUS ARBITER SATYRICON 
4 cutus putamen manu pinguissimam ficedulam inveni I poked through the shell with my finger, and found 
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of acute observation and insight into feminine ethics is inter- 
woven into the texture of these latter chapters, but the 
conversation is far too complex to be true to life, and 
suggests overmuch Mr. Henry James’s method. The little 
Irish girl, Gertie, is a charming creation, though one wishes 
that we were given more of her intuitive wisdom than the 
intellectual expositions of the more “advanced ”’ heroines. 
And, if a man may add a word, it seems to us that “Gold 
Lace”’ would have more artistic hold on us had the author 
shown more clearly that there is no agreement possible 
between women who are on different planes of development. 
“We never return to slavery. Gold lace will have to adapt 
itself. Things are changing,” reflects Rhoda at the close. 
But her thought would reveal more subtlety could she 
mix some Irish humor with her own “ London pride.” 
* + * 

There are many clever character sketches in “‘ The Gentle 
Lover,’’ and Mr. Forrest Reid depicts with rare precision the 
type of the clerical ascetic in his picture of Mr. Halvard, the 
young priest who struggles against love. Mr. Halvard is 
picked up by the elderly hero, Allingham, at Bruges, and 
introduced to the Grimshaw family on their Continental 
tour. Allingham is himself in love with the exquisite fool 
of eighteen, Sylvie Grimshaw, and he does not realize until itis 
too late that any chance he might have had of winning her 
is blown to the four winds after Sylvie’s eyes have once 
rested on Mr. Halvard’s spiritual face, and been drawn to 
his hard, totally unspiritual nature. Allingham, in fact, 
is the least convincing of the actors in the story, perhaps 
because the whole story is told from his point of view, and 
he is never shown critically and objectively. Quite as well 
drawn as the young cleric, with his girlish face, mild, soft, 
ecclesiastical voice, and steely concentration of purpose, is 
Sylvie’s brother, Brian, a captivatingly ardent, high- 
spirited lad, whose antagonism to Halvard is most cleverly 
indicated. And, indeed, Halvard, who is secretly vowed to 
celibacy, goes too far with poor Sylvie in indoctrinating her 
with his ideals of “the higher type of friendship,” the 
harmony of spirits raised above the sensual plane, and has 
to beat a hurried retreat from the Grimshaw family, to try 
and suppress in himself the rayages of passion. It is here 
that Mr. Forrest Reid’s conception of “the gentle lover” 
takes form in Allingham’s decision to bring Halvard to 
a sense of his “cold-blooded egotism” and “sterile ideal- 
ism” ; but the interview between the angry rivals does more 
than he bargains for, for the young clergyman renounces his 
“renunciation,” and returns to Sylvie’s side. Poor Alling- 
ham’s sickening recognition of his own “sentimental 
stupidity ” when he has to face the radiantly happy girl and 
the young clergyman “in the full flush of his triumph ”’ is 
admirably conveyed. Perhaps the author should have made 
more of the figure of Aunt Sophie, Allingham’s youthful 
flame, whom he returns to on the last page. She alone 
possesses the key to Allingham’s “ gentle’’ nature, and yet 
she is made to keep silence throughout the narrative. Mr. 
Reid has a remarkable style, and great power of suggesting 
modern types of character, and his description of a séance, 
and of the medium and his daughter who conduct it, is a 
very remarkable piece of writing. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘The Reporters’ Gallery.” By MIcHAREL MAcDonaGH. 
(Hedder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 


In the history of Parliament there are few more signi- 
ficant changes than the gradual process by which the repre- 
sentatives of the people have reconciled themselves to the 
publication of their proceedings. Until towards the end of 
the eighteenth century it was a serious crime to publish even 
the most meagre account of the doings of either House of 
Parliament, and for long afterwards the reporters had to 
contend with very serious obstacles. Such speeches as were 
reported by Woodfall, Johnson, and others in these early 
days were as much the invention of the reporter as of the 
debater, and though newspapers made every effort to supply 
their readers with an account of what was said in Parliament, 
Parliament itself tried to hamper them at every turn. It was 
not until 1803 that the back row in the Strangers’ Gallery 





was allotted to the reporters. Previous to this, they had to 
take their chances of securing a seat, and there is a story 
of Coleridge taking his place outside the House at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and falling asleep from exhaustion 
during the delivery of a speech by Pitt which he had been 
commissioned to report. The House of Lords built a gallery 
for reporters in 1831, and similar provision was made by 
the Commons in the temporary buildings in which Parlia- 
ment sat after the fire of 1834. Since then, quarters have 
been assigned to reporters in both Houses, though down to 
1875 it was possible for a single Member of the Commons 
to have the House cleared of reporters as well as of other 
strangers. This abuse was only ended owing to the fact that 
King Edward, when Prince of Wales, was compelled to with- 
draw from the House during a debate to which he wished 
to listen. At the present moment, the Reporters’ Gallery is 
the only place in the House of Commons from which even 
Members are excluded, an exclusion which they share with 
women and the representatives of foreign newspapers. The 
history of Parliamentary reporting is exceedingly well told 
by Mr. MacDonagh in the present volume. He is full of 
anecdote and reminiscence, and he touches upon the activities 
of sketch-writers and lobbyists as well as reporters proper. 
He gives sketches of the well-known men who have worked 
in the Gallery, of the difficulties and pleasures of their pro- 
fession, and of the dramatic and amusing incidents they 
have witnessed. Indeed, there is no aspect of the subject 
for which he does not find room in this very attractive book. 
* * 
“From Naval Cadet to Admiral.” By Admiral Sir Robert 
HASTINGS Harris. (Cassell. 12s. net.) 


Sm Rosert Harris became a naval cadet in 1853, so 
that his recollections cover half a century, during which the 
British Naval Service has undergone a complete transforma- 
tion. His first sea-going ship was the “ Cumberland,” and 
he tells us that at that period the life of a midshipman was 
largely of the type familiar to some of us in Marryat’s 
pages. Bad food varied by plenty of corporal punishment 
was its distinguishing feature, and when the vessel reached 
Rio, there were the usual number of escapades on shore, 
often followed by the usual repressive measures by the ship’s 
officers. An interesting illustration of these old times in the 
Navy is Sir Robert Harris’s remark that when working at 
the capstan bars “a good fiddler was worth an additional 
thirty men in the long heave, for he generally kept the men 
at a rapid run as they stamped: round, tramping time with 
their feet to his strains.” Admiral Harris’s first steamship 
was the “Cesar,” whence he was transferred to the 
“ Euryalus,’”’ on which Prince Alfred was one of his ship- 
mates. Later service found him on the South and West 
Coasts of Ireland watching the Fenians, on the China 
Station, the Levant, East Africa, and Commander-in-Chief 
during the South African War. General Cronje was kept 
for about two months on board the “Doris” after his 
capture, and so bitter was party feeling that Admiral 
Harris’s treatment of his: prisoner was taken to be ample 
proof that he had pro-Boer sympathies! Sir Robert Harris 
has a good deal to say about naval changes during the past 
half-century, as well as about sport and adventure in 
different parts of the globe. His book is a pleasant addition 
to our stock of naval reminiscences. 


* a. * 
‘*Montessori Principles and Practice.” By E. P. CuLVvER- 
WELL. (Bell. 3s, 6d. net.) 


Or late years “the Montessori method,” as it is called, 
has caused a great stir in educational circles, and Professor 
Culverwell has done a very useful work by publishing this 
exposition of the principles that underlie the practice which 
Madame Montessori has developed. After a short account 
of Madame Montessori’s life and of her predecessors, Pro- 
fessor Culverwell expounds her views on physiological 
education, spontaneity, the teaching of writing and reading, 
and the principle of liberty. He next gives a description of 
the Montessori School and its apparatus, and ends with a 
chapter on character and discipline. The great merit, of the 
book is that it is thoroughly practical. It enables teachers 


or parents who have made no previous study of education to 
understand and apply the principles on which the Montessori 
method is based, and it allows for a considerable amount of 
elasticity in this application. 


Professor Culverwell argues 
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DAILY NEWS.—“ There is no doubt that the verses in 
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that the great need of English education is to use as a means 
of mental discipline those studies which are in close touch 
with present-day life. “ Following the earlier Greek plan,” 
he says, “ we ought to pay more attention to the content of 
the truth discoverable by the intellect; and, above all, to 
the proper use of the mother tongue, in which we have an 
unrivalled instrument of mental discipline, culture, and 
utility combined, and one which is especially important in 
a democratic state.” He also lays stress on the need for a 
thorough understanding of the basic principles of Madame 
Montessori’s teaching before any attempt is made to intro- 
duce it. His book is a most valuable contribution to the 
literature of education, and should find a place in the library 
of every progressive teacher. 
. x * * 

“Leandro Ramon Garrido: His Life and Art.” 

QUIGLEY. (Duckworth. 5s. net.) 

Tose who visited the galleries of the Institute of Oil 
Painters and the International Society during the early years 
of this century will remember Garrido. His pictures of the 
peasant folk of Etaples or Yorkshire, painted with robustious 
flair and dexterity, struck a forceful note that one might 
dislike but could not well ignore; the vividness of their 
realism distinguished them from everything else in the room. 
Here was a man who had taken Hals for his example, and 
set to work to emphasize the emphatic qualities of that 
master ; surely so much artistic vitality reflected, despite his 
Southern name, vital energy and health in its possessor. 
In his sympathetic account, however, of Garrido’s career (he 
died in 1909), Mr. Quigley shows that his subject’s art was 
strangely at variance with his physique. Energetic Garrido 
certainly was, if an absorbing passion for work is energy ; 
but all his short life he was a martyr to a frail constitution. 
A Spaniard by birth, he was Paris-trained, and it was in 
Paris that the highest recognition was accorded to his art; 
but he studied for a while at South Kensington. Both in 
London and Paris he was a fellow-student of Mr. Charles 
Sims, whose interesting notes on his method and life are 
incorporated in the present volume. His early struggles and 
poverty are recounted ; the circumstances of his almost ideal 
marriage; his great abilities as a teacher, and his social 
intercourse with friends and patrons. There is a useful list 
of his principal works, showing where each was painted and 
exhibited. 


By J. 


* * * 
‘‘A Housemaster’s Letters.” (Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 

Ir is no disparagement of these Letters to say that they 
could not be mistaken for those of anybody but a house- 
master, or at any rate a schoolmaster ; on the contrary, their 
pedagogic flavor gives them a stamp and a value; they are the 
self-expression, moreover, of one who belongs to a class that 
has, perhaps, suffered from a certain failure to be articulate. 
The unknown author’s avowed object is ‘‘ to insist that the 
schoolmaster is alive to the problems which confront his age, 
is anxious to contribute his share to the solution of them, and 
is not, in brief, the unpractical recluse that he is sometimes 
assumed to be’’; and so these addresses to parents, boys, 
friends, are replete with reflection and counsel on many wider 
topics than those immediately concerning the school-house. 
In taking the line that it is the fault of the parents, rather 
more than that of the schoolmaster, that education at public 
schools often misses its mark, he does not exactly break new 
ground, but he urges his thesis with remarkable vigor and 
point; and the amusing dialogue, headed ‘‘A View of 
Education,’’ puts the public schoolmaster’s case for his own 
method in a nutshell. With the exception of a letter written 
to ‘The Fond Parent,’’ which is rather ovez-elaborated 
sarcasm, the tone throughout is kindly, and as sympathetic 
as pedagogy allows, while most of the views expressed are 
soundly common-sensible. 

* * * 
“The Modern Social Religion.” By Horace Houury. 

(Sidgwick & Jackson. 5s. net.) 

Mr. Hottey’s treatise is less an exposition of Bahaism 
than an analysis of the drift of the social and religious 
forces which have prepared the way for its reception. 
Originating in Persia in the ’thirties and ’forties of last 
century, it has spread so extensively as to include in these 
days its millions of adherents. Abdul Baha, the eldest son 
of Baha’ o’ Uah, the Messiah of the movement, has himself 
yisited and established Bahai colonies in nearly al] the 





principal capitals of Europe, and a “ Temple of Unity ” is in 
the process of construction in Chicago. Bahaism has many 
analogies with early Christianity, particularly in its 
assertion of the spiritual responsibility of the individual, its 
exemption from ritual and dogma, and its attitude of 
universal receptivity and reconciliation. But its social 
aspects are even more definitive and emphatic, and its great 
potency lies in its absorption of all the progressive and 
rebellious activities which are the product of our 
economic, political, and social conditions. There is 
nothing actually novel in Bahaism, but its value 
consists in a _ re-affirmation of the spiritual  self-suffi- 
ciency of man, on the one hand, and as a camp for the 
divergent and chaotic social ideals of modernism on the 
other. At present, of course, its force is embryonic; but, if 
any inference from its present influence is permissible, it 
will, to a greater or less extent, assimilate—or, at any rate, 
modify—the enlightened aspiration of the future. Mr. 
Holley’s study is much less precise and informative than we 
would wish. Indeed, three-quarters of his book make no 
reference to Bahaism whatever, but are concerned solely 
with reflections upon social maladies and philosophic specu- 
lation upon the adaptability of spiritual revelation to the 
phenomena of modern life. Consequently, he scamps the 
intensely interesting and illuminating annals of the rise 
and development of the Bahai movement, and only 
generalises when expounding its teaching. 

* % * 
“Questions of Sex Series.” (Cassell. 

net each.) 

WE wish to draw attention to this new series of books, 
written by professional men and women of high standing, 
whose duties have compelled them to examine the problems 
of sex in modern life. The four volumes just issued are, in 
our opinion, likely to do a great deal of good, and we strongly 
recommend them to the attention of parents and guardians. 
The titles and authors are: “ What a Boy Should Know” 
by Dr. A. T. Schofield and Dr. Vaughan Jackson, “ Life and 
its Beginnings” by Dr. Helen Webb, “ Before I Wed: Or 
Young Men and Marriage”’ by Sir Thomas Clouston, and 
“From Girlhood to Womanhood” by Dr. Elizabeth Sloan 
Chesser. 


Four Volumes. 2s. 6d. 
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Midland Deferred eta asa en 71} ooo 70% 
Mexican Railway Ordinary _... ae 372 ove 354 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 ed we bi 99 one 98 
Union Pacific ee “ae wits es 155 oo. «=: 158 
Japanese 44 p.c. (1st ser.) — _ 903 -_ 914 
Turkish Unified ... ae hi = 86 = 86 
Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 ... ea in 774 ae 76 


THERE was some relief in the City yesterday when pessimists, 
who had been fearing almost anything, learnt that the 
directors of the Bank of England had decided to retain the 
official rate at 5 per cent. As a matter of fact, the market 
rate had advanced to the official figure, and there was a lot 
of borrowing at the Bank on Wednesday. Nevertheless, fears 
of an immediate rise were not justified, although the news 
that New York is begining to import gold was distinctly 
alarming. But Thursday’s Bank return was quite a good 
one, and there are still hopeful experts in the inner circle 
who think that a 5 per cent. rate will see the City through 
November and December. Although Paris is still taking 
gold, the reduction of the Berlin rate to 55 per cent. has 
helped the situation, and a better feeling may grow up in 
the Money Market if Berlin is ready to export some of the 
gold it has accumulated. 


THe Gioom AND 1Ts CAUSES. 
The gloom on the Stock Exchange has continued almost 
unabated, and since last week there have been further falls 
in various securities connected with Mexico and Brazil. The 


more reassuring news from the Balkans (consisting mainly 
in the cessation of fighting and of rumors that a fresh war 
will break out between Greece and Turkey) has given some 
relief, but the Creusot banking syndicate in Paris cannot get 
out the loans which it requires, because the French Govern- 
ment wants the investors to buy French Rentes. 


The total 



























OLYMPIA STAND No. 73. 
YOUR Car for 1914. 


IF, in your car, you seek to have the maximum reliability, 
and efficiency, with silent smooth r ing an y 
in upkeep, it must an Argyll. By actual test it has 
proved itself the best, In two consecutive runs of 14 
hours each, a Standard 15/20 Argyll broke 66 
Class and 13 World’s record’s, maintaining an average 
speed of over 76 miles per hour for 14 hours. a fact 
3 which fully demonstrates its speed-producing capacities. 
F3 Further, the Argyll de Luxe Coachwork—truly designated 
é the “finest coachwork in the world”—and the beautiful 
streamline design give a dignity of appearance that makes 
the owner more than proud of his Argyll. 
Will you allow us to personally demonstrate the 
‘a “ Argyll’? superiority ? 
Argyll 1914 Models: 
15/30 h.p. Argyi! Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis 
3 with 815 by 105 Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlo 
q Grooved Tyres. - . o £425 
z Complete Car with Argyll De Luxe Streamline Coachwork 
E: (only one quality), fully equipped for the road £575 
25/50 h.p. Single Sleeve Valve Engine Chassis with 
by 120 Dunlop Detachable Wheels and Dunlop 
rooved Tyres am ee - 590 
Complete Car with Argyll De Luxe Streamline Coachwork,. 
; fully equipped for the road . . £750 
Fe 12/18 h.p. Poppet Valve Chassis, with 765 by 105 Detach- 
able Wheels and Dunlop Grooved Tyres . £280 
Complete Car with full equipment, ready forthe road S375 














London or Midland Coachwork fitted to eur chassis at 


maker's prices. 
ARGYLLS 
LTD. 


Head Offices and 
Works : 


ALEXANDRIA, 


Scotland. 
And at Glasgow, Edinboro’, Dundee, Cardiff, Liverpool, 
Newcastle, Hull, Manchester, Leicester, Leeds,fetc. 
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The Business Pen 


The W.H.S. Pen is instantly responsive, has a delightful touch, and 
is self-Glling. It fills in five seconds without a filler. It saves time, 
trouble and mess. Forthe business of writing you need The W.H.S. Pen. 


There are twelve styles of nibs to choose from. Every kind of hand- 
writing can be suited. The nib is ef genuine | 4-carat gold, tipped with 
costly iridium. Every pen guaranteed for two years. 


A New Model 


Ask to see the latest design, Model No. 2. The tapering 
holder and slide-grip cap will appeal to every pen user. 


Its €raceful proportions and excellent quality 
will prove a revelation to those who have i/ 
thought a high price essential. 
and insist on the pen with on the 
the registered trade-mark barrel. 
W. H. Smith & Son, Manufacturing Stationers, Kean Street, 
ingsway, London, W.C 
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Just Published. Crown Svo. 


The 
Occupying Ownership 
of Land: 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE POSITION OF THE TENANT 
FARMER AND SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE RE. 
CONSTRUCTION OF VILLAGE LIFE AND 
ON THE CREATION OF THE PEASANT — 

OWNER, DRAWN FROM 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 


By BEVIL TOLLEMACHE. 


With a Preface by 
ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. 


THE CLOBE cays: “ This book is a production of the first 
importance at the present time, and must have a noticeable 
effect upon the progress of the new controversy.” 


THE PALL MALL CAZETTE says: “It will appear to many 
readers that Mr. Tollemache has here made a real contribution 
to the working out of the agricultural future of Great Britain.” 


THE DAILY MAIL says: ‘‘ Special importance attaches to this 
volume, because the suggestions which are made in it, though 
in no sense official, represent the lines upon which the Unionist 
policy for restoring prosperity to the English countryside may 
be expected to develop.” 


THE WORLD says: ‘‘ His conclusions point irresistibly to the 
superiority of occupying owhership over occupying tenancy as 
the system to be generally, but universally, adopted for small 
holdings.” 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle St., W. 


2s. 6d. net 
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deficit in the French Budget, as a result of the great arma- 
ment competition with Germany, is now officially stated at 
32,000,000 sterling, which means that a large French Govern- 
ment loan will have to be floated in Paris. This ugly fact, 
on the top of the Balkan, Mexican, and Brazilian embar- 
rassments, amply explains the weakness of the Paris Bourse. 
Paris has so often been a source of strength when other 
markets have been weak, that the want of confidence in 
London can readily be understood. Our own principal 
troubles are, no doubt, first, the dislocation of the Mexican 
Exchange and the heavy fall in Mexican railway securities, 
which are mainly owned by British investors ; secondly, the 
drop in Brazilian credit, due to the rubber crisis in 
Northern Brazil, coupled with the collapse in the highly 
speculative stocks of the Brazil Railway. These lines are 
now being financed by an Anglo-French syndicate, which 
took the huge venture over from Mr. Farquhar. Thirdly, 
there is the problem of rubber finance, and the embarrass- 
ments caused to so many plantation companies by the low 
prices of a product whose output is constantly increasing. 
Finally, there is the slow shrinkage in the price of almost 
all Stock Exchange securities. The high price of money and 
the dearth of capital are felt all over the world—in Europe, 
in North and South America, and in the Far East. The 
Balkan War and the recent enormous increase in military 
and naval armaments are clearly the main factors in a 
critical position, which is leading almost certainly to a trade 
depression. This depression is already felt, not only in 
Austria and Italy, but in Germany and France. Happily, 
employment is still good in this country. 


THe Granp TrunK STATEMENT. 


The Grand Trunk revenue statement for September was 
not a good one. On the Main Line gross receipts were up 
£24,800, and working expenses £18,050, leaving net revenue 
£6,750 higher; but this was more than swept away by the 
subsidiaries’ results. On the Canada-Atlantic receipts fell 
£1,500 and working expenses rose £3,950, leaving net 
receipts £5,450 lower. On the Grand Trunk Western gross 
receipts were £100 higher and working expenses £12,250 
lower, making a net decrease of £12,150. The Detroit Grand 
Trunk showed a net increase of £2,500, due to reduction of 
working expenses by £2,900. On the whole system there was 
a decline of £8,350 in net receipts. It is the branch lines 
which have been responsible for poor Trunk statements for 
some time, and the market put the Thirds down by two points 
on the publication of the figures, though there was some 
recovery. Trunk Ordinary fell to 23}, and at the rate they 
have been declining they will soon be under 20—the point 
at which the Stock Exchange counts them a safe lock-up. 


THE ARGENTINE RalILtways. 


The four great Argentine railways remaining under 
British control—namely, the Buenos Ayres and Pacific, 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern, Buenos Ayres Western, and 
Central Argentine—have had a boom year. The exceptional 
maize crop has been to some extent responsible for the im- 
provement in revenues, but every branch of traffic shows a 
good rate of growth, with the possible exception of fodder, 
the traffic in which in the previous year was above the 
normal, owing to the drought in various parts of the country. 
As compared with last year, the revenues of the four lines 
show the following increases: Pacific, £613,960, or 12°3 per 
cent.; Great Southern, £1,165,250, or 21°6 per cent. ; 
Western, £480,326, or 198 per cent.; and Central, 
£1,265,530, or 24°2 per cent. The Great Southern compares 
with a rise of 8 per cent. last year, and the Pacific with a 
rise of 3 per cent. ; but the Western and Central had declines 
of 79 per cent. and 3°6 per cent. last year. The Central is 
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the great maize line, and gained over £500,000 in receipts 
from this traffic alone. The Pacific depends mostly on wine 
and wheat. The wine traffic is very steady, but the wheat 
receipts on the Pacific and Western were lower than in 
1910-11. What the Pacific wants is a bumper wheat harvest. 
The results of this line for the past year are really 
promising. The company has actually earned 5 per cent., in 
spite of higher fixed charges, and over £200,000 is added to 
the carry-forward, after extra allowances have been made for 
special renewals. The Southern has been able to keep up its 
dividend by reason of the exceptionally good traffics, and it 
carries forward a sufficiently enlarged sum to help it through 
the current year. After that, the rise in fixed charges may 
have been stemmed by the restriction of capital expenditure, 
which is now the order of the day; but its 7 per cent. 
dividend must not be looked upon as altogether safe. The 
Western is suffering from a reduction of its average freight 
rate, which has always been low for the Argentine. The 
finance of the line has always been so sound, however, that 
little anxiety need be felt. The position of the Central looks 
strongest at the present time, and its 6 per cent. dividend 
ought to be quite safe under almost any circumstances likely 
to befall the Argentine Railways. There is the danger of 
competition from the Government, which is extending the 
National system, and the Provincial Governments, too, seem 
inclined to embark on railway building, particularly that of 
the Province of Buenos Ayres, whose proposal to build 3,000 
miles of line was the reason for the dropping of the pro- 
jected Great Southern and Western amalgamation. The 
ability of either the National or Provincial Governments to 
carry through big railway schemes in the near future is at 
least open to doubt. Capital would be the great trouble. 
Even if the contractors took payment in bonds, the 
price at which they would take them would render the 
capitalization too high to let the new line compete with 
the tariffs of the existing lines, except at a heavy loss. The 
National Government’s credit is none too good at present. 
The Great Southern has taken payment in bonds for irri- 
gation work done to the order of the Government, and is 
selling 5 per cent. Argentine Government bonds to its share- 
holders at a price equivalent to about 96, allowing for 
interest. A more serious change is the attitude which some 
of the Argentine deputies adopt with regard to the Mitré Law 
of 1907—the law which limits the taxation of railways te 
3 per cent. of their net revenue. It is now sought to burden 
them with a tax for pensions for railway employees. Taking 
them all round, however, Argentine railways offer a safer 
field at the present time for the investment of capital than 
do many of the quarters lately favored by British investors, 
and it may be useful to set out a few of the stocks of the 
railways, with the yields obtainable : — 


Div. Price. Yield. 

Argentine Great Western Ord. ... 5 91 a 510 0 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific 3 74 - 410 
2nd Pref. 5 89 a 512 3 

B.A. Great Southern Ord. 7  _—= 6 5 0 
B.A. Western Ord. ee 7 1124... 6 5 0 
Central Argentine Ord. . 6 1015_... 518 0 


Argentine Great Western Ordinary receives the same divi- 
dend as Buenos Ayres and Pacific Second Preference, but 
should Buenos Ayres and Pacific Ordinary receive more than 
5 per cent., Argentine Great Western Ordinary participates, 
receiving 6 per cent. when Pacific Ordinary receives either 
6 or 7 per cent. The stock therefore commands a higher price 
than Pacific Second Preference, because that stock can never 
receive more than 5 per cent. The chances of a higher 
dividend than 5 per cent. on Argentine Great Western 
Ordinary are somewhat remote, but the yield on the 
guaranteed dividend alone is good. 


LucELLUM. 
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For general use 


The “Allenburys” Di-t is a complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimiiated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whele wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiliag water only. 
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ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) control accommodation for 
3000 VISITORS IN 30 HOTELS in the BEST 
WINTER CENTRES IN SWITZERLAND.—For 
Illustrated Handbook, with full details of complete 

Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5 Endsleigh-gardens, London, N.W. 








(f= ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. Any condition 6d. 
per platinum pinned teeth given om vulcanite, 2s. 6d. on silver, 
5s. om gold, 10s. upwards en platinum. Cash or effer by return. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Bankers, Parr’s. 8. CANN & CO. (Dept. 
131), 694, Market Street, Manchester. 





IGHEST PRICES FOR YOUR DISCARDED TRINKETS.— Gold, Jewellery, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, Antiques, or Valuables purchased 
for cash by FRASERS, the best and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, 
Capital and Counties Bank. Strict privacy. Fairest valuation assured. No trans- 
action too large, none too small. tmost cash value or offer by return. 
—FRASERS (Ipswich), [td., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes St., Ipswich. 
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THE 


Saturday Westminster 


for November 1 will be Enlarged to 20 Pages, 
and will tain, in addition to the regular features :— 
“SERPENT WORSHIP.” By Horace Hutchinson. 
AMERICA. By Rupert Brooke. No. V.—‘‘ Quebec 
and the Saguenay.” 


A Short Story: “‘THE AMIR OF BLOOMSBURY 
SQUARE.” By Miss Thomson. 


THE PASSERS-BY. By Lady Sybil Grant. 


LETTERS TO THE ANTIPODES.—XXIII. 
A POEM by Alfred Noyes. 


AN AUTUMN NOVEL SUPPLEMENT. 

SPECIAL REVIEWS of “‘ The Life and Letters of Lord 
Clarendon,” of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s New Volume of 
Short Stories, and of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s ‘‘ Paris 
Nights.” 

EVENTS OF THE WEEK. PROBLEMS AND 

PRIZES. F.C. G. CARTOONS. 
20 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
























morning 


Good when you say “ Good-moraing” 
and good when yeu say “Goed-night” 
is Rowntree’s Elect Cocea. Wise 
mothers give the children Rowntree’s 
because they Anew how geod it is—the 
little one’s drink Rewntree’s eagerly 
because they Anew hew nice it is—fathers 
drink this cecea regularly because they 
know that a cup of Rewntree's for break. 


fast means extra strength for 
the werk ahead, 






































eeece and after the work of the day is over 
there is no finer beverage than Rewntree's 
Elect Cecea. It refreshes the bedy and helps 
to compose the mind for seund and restful 
sleep : 








A Sectional Bookcase grows with your library; _/ 


you buy it piece by piece as you do your books. 


‘‘OXFORD” SECTIONAL (Patented) BOOKCASES 
are handsome, well-finished, solid throughout (no deal employed), 
@ and moderate in cost. Single sections from 8/- to he m 
pplete Bookcases in Oak, 3 sections (open fronts), as illustrated, 
4 ,41/-; enclosed by dust-proof glass doors,65/-. The “ Oxford ” is 
pha the only sectional Bookcase which can be made to your own size 
(£émetand in the wood you prefer. Tell us what you want, or send 
postcard to-day for our 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET POST FREE. 
WILLIAM BAKER & CO, 


Bookcass Specialists, Oxford. 








The new invisible fastening unites 
“Oxford” sections so rigidly that «a 
large double bookcase can be moved bodily. 


2) @ 








FOR CASH. See “‘ The Practieal Book of Furniture.” 
Illustrated Schemes— 
To Furnish a Flat for £60. 
To Furnish a House for £100, 
To Furnish a House for £150, 
To Furnish a House for £250, 


MIRRORS and OVERMANTELS, from 2ls. to £21. 
Special Catalogue. 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 


238-241, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
1/ NEW LARGE TYPE ILLUSTRATED _ 1 : 
= 
HOLY BIBLE !/- 


With 15 Full-page Illustrations after Collier, Delaroche, Dietrich, Hoffmann 
Molitor, Miiller, Pfannschmidt, Parker, Reynolds, Sinkel, and Da Vine, 
Handsomely bound in crimson morocco grained cloth, round corners, postage 
single copy, 4d. extra. Six copies post free for 6/7. 
Prayer and Hymns (A. & M.), with 20 Illustrations, same style, at 1/2 post 
free, or in handsome binding, 1/8 post free, 


The London Bible Warehouse, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Prudential *""™", °°" 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Invested Funds - : : . £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - - + £100,000,000 


4th Edition. 


Lowest Prices. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, London, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Squaro, London. 























Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fiocor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Rooma. 


Perfect Seatiatior. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hate 
Breakfast, Singie, from 5/6 to 7/&. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


‘ Thackeray Hotel—"* Thackeray, London.” 
Telegraphic A adresses { Kingsley "Hotel" Bookersit, London.” 







Mireproof Floors. 























LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, CC., Man. 
Dires., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.U. 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing fea. Bracing air. 
Klestric and Sea- water | Baths. 


WALDRON’S Private Hotel, pct Sq. Nr. Park & Mineral Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious abo ahowrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
Ipxat Resrpznen. 
Sun I ounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residentiol Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meale at separate 
tablen. ight porter. Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mis Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 ruinesr weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Roy al | Exeter) Hotel. Close pier ; lot. Clase ; “moderate, 

















SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. Weat Cliff Gdns. From 356. week. 
Beard Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 





CRAG HALL. 
Every comfort From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. oe 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


BUXTON. 


HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phane 4. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. oe. 
EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Slateford. On Craiglookbart 
Estate. 200 Vieitora Trame to City 2d. 
FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. pptates 
Terms, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hal 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most cent. Eng. Meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 





H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Mamager. 








J. Little. 





_8. R. Jeflarvon 




















ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms Facing sea. 











HOTEL METROPOLE 





LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


LLAMELLY, 








Clayten Square. 








CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTL E FAMILY HOTE L. 


MALVERN, 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. ligt. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 
MATLOCK. 


ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


J. T. Weaver. 





Grounde 9 acres. 




















SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 

















PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. ———_—_—_Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN, 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-dete. A. Paten. 
SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garago and stabling. 
’Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SOUTHPORT. 





| ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 6 647. 





— ORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and leod St. - we ‘Lift, 
0 bedrooms ; , Turkish, elec., &c., baths. Tel. Wires 








i "Keawerthy'e Prospectus, Managoress, 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Gril, 
and electrio lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, Bang Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks 
WARWICK. 

THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. _14, Old Square. 
WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. __ Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER, 

Annes 8S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St. 1st-class Temp. Tel. 312 
‘NOTICE. 


ONDON POSITIV IST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 
J Mr. 5. H. Swinney. “ Progress and Reaction in the Early 19th Century.” 
The failure of the Revolution. 


NOTICE. 


‘ Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 268. pen ANNUM. Foreicn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue NarTIon 


PusBLisHine Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.” 
Telephones :—-Business: Gerrard 40365. 
Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 
Telegrams: “ Nationetta,’”’ Westrand, London. 


Single copies of Tuz Narion may be obtained from 
and subscriptions received by :— 

Canada—The Toronto News Co., 42, Yonge Street, 
Toronto; The Montreal News Cv., 386 and 388, 
St. James Street, Montreal; Sells, Ltd., 302,- 
Shaughnessy Building, McGill Street, Montreal. 

U.S. A.—The International News Co., 83 and 85, Duane 
Street, New York. 

Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli; W. H. 
Smith & Son’s Bookshop, 248, Rue de Rivoli. 

Nice—Escoffier’s Library, 3, Place Massena. 

Stockholm—Norden and Jephson. 
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ILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress: Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities and 
Professions. Special oppertunities for 
advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


for Kindergarten and other Schools. 








For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 








THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN DECEMBER. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘* Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interest and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennia, Swimming, Riding. 

Pupils prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 

Principale—Miss Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis 








PINEHURST, CROWBGROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country Schee! for Girls. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NEILp, M.A. (Vict.) Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospectus on ap een. 


ST. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH 
(Founded, 1876). 
TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
Help and Direction for Home Students in Literature (Speolal Subject 
for 1913-14, “‘ Studies in Old Miniatures and Costumes”), Essay Class 
a wh for 1913-14, “A Practical Course om Psychology”’), History, 
, Philesephy, Lamguages, Science, &c. 

lasses under the direction of an Honorary Committee of 
Ladies. are conducted by experienced Tuters of high University attain- 
meat, whe werk in direct communication with their students. 
Preparation for examinatien. Fees from 12s. per term. Write for 

Prespectus te Secretary, St. George’s Classes, Edinburgh. 





LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading). 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


Headmaster - - - - C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 














TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, 8.8e. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus apply tothe Headmaster or to the Seeretary. 























BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


(Under the Management of the Society of Friends). 





For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York, 











THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BrackenHURST, HinpHEaD, Hastemerg, B.8.O. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A., London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History, 
Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 











THE BOOK MONTHLY 


THE NOVEMBER NUMBER. 6d. 
CHIEF CONTENTS INCLUDE: 
THE PLAY BOOK. Is There a Sufficient ay 
Public For it?—By Robb Lawson . 
A LONDON LETTER. Style and the Man in the 
Autumn English Novel.—By James Milne 
MEREDITH’S EARLY POEMS.—Was He Wrong 
In Not Thinking Highly of Them ?—By S. M. Ellis 
OUR PARIS LETTER.—An Experiment Which Will 
Not be Repeated.—By C. E. Lawrence 
CORRESPONDENCE. —Good Novels Which Pass in 
the Night: A Tragedy.—By Mary L. Pendered 
A FICTION FACTORY.—How Beautiful Heroines 
and Brave Heroes are Created. : 


Of all Booksellers, or post free, 6d.; Annual eutentetients. 64. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 








THE 


CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER, 1913. Price 2s.6d. 


| The November number ef the CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


contains the following articles :— 


RURAL LAND REFORM, By B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 


THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. By ARTHUR PONSONBY, M.P. 


THE GAMBLING MANIA. By J. M. HOGGE, M.P. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, THE THEOLOGICAL 
COLLEGES, AND THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITIES. 
By the Rev Dr. ALFRED E, GARVIE. 
NATIVE RACES AND RUBBER PRICES. 
By JOHN H. HARRIS. 
PRINCE KATSURA. By CHUTE COLLUM. 
PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
THE CONTRACT FORMS IN THE MARRIAGE SERVICE. 
By F. C. BELES. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. By GEORGE LOWTHER. 
THE ALEVI TURKS OF Asa MINOR. 
By the Rev. G. E. WHITE, DD. 
POETRY IN DRAMA. By WILLIAM POEL, 
THE NATURAL AND ee ORDERS. 
By EMMA MARIE CAILLARD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E, J. DILLON, 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


LONDON : 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW COMPANY, LIMITED, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C, 
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NOVEMBER, 1913 


Episodes of the Month 


Feminism in France By the Earl of CROMER, O.M. 


From Bedford to Bogota: A Sequel to ‘“ From 
Bogota to Bedford ”’ By L. J: MAXSE 


The Whitewashing of Mr. Aislabie By IAN COLVIN 


New Journalism as the Purveyor of Foreign 
Intelligence By Ceorl 


Volcano-Hunting in Japan By E. BRUCE MITFORD 
Our British Shrews By Miss FRANCES PITT 
American Affairs By A. MAURICE LOW 
Some Present-Day Problems in British East 


Africa By Lord CRANWORTH 
The Child and the Nation By Mrs. WELBY 


The Problem of Wales By M. 0. SALE 
Greater Britain: Canada 


Correspondence : 
Woman Suffrage—A Protest _ By F. J. KINGSLEY 





PRICE 2s. 6d. NET. 
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